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SONG OF THE WILD BEE. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 


I come, the lord of beauty: all 

Spring’s buds and blooms wake at my call ; 
I come, the lord of song: my strain 

Calls music to the world again. 

Dew-born from earth the lily springs, 
Joyous in heaven the laverock sings; 

‘The honeyed oak, the hawthorn tree, 

An odorous homage yield to me. 

Nay, even the thyme which scents the feet 
Of sauntering bard in musings sweet, - 
Has brimmed, ere well the sun was up, 
With nect’rous drink my balmy cup. 


I reign the king of summer : where 
Is there a flower which scents the air, 
On southern vale, or northern brae, 
By gliding Thames, or rushing Tay, 
That dares refuse in joy to bring 

Its honeyed tribute to my wing ? 

Just when June’s sun begins to blink, 
From England’s rose large draughts I drink, 
From Scotland’s martial emblem, I 

Sip golden drops, and load my thigh; 

For me it buds, for me it blows, 

The proudest flower the sunshine knows. 


I’m fair to look upon: behold 

My bright brown back, bedropt with gold! 
My bosom, silver-scaled and dun; 

My wings like dew dried in the sun; 

My belly, barred with many a ring, 

And armed too,—fly, or feel my sting ! 
‘The foxglove is my home: I dwell, 

And sing, too, in the blue hare-bell. 
When winter comes, and snows are deep, 
In earth’s warm bosom sound I sleep, 
‘To wake when shepherd’s foot can hide 
Three daisies on Loch Ettrick’s side. 


A PAIR OF GOOD STORIES. 
From the jast London Metropolitan we extract the fol- 
lowing good stories of a celebrated actor :— 


“Mr. Farren, some years since, had the vanity to 
think that he could rival Kean in his great part of Shy- 


+ lock, and (eredat Judeus !) “emey | attempted to perform 
y 


it at Birmingham; when Bunn (oily and facetious Bunn,) 
the then manager of the theatre, posted bills all over the 


town the next morning, offering ‘ a reward for the appre. ° 


hension of a tall, thin, lanky-looking mun,’ (here followed 
a full description of Farren, in habit, form, and feature,) 
‘who last night committed a most barbarous murder upon 
arich old Jew of the name of Shylock! The murderer 
is supposed to have escaped from Birmingham in one of 
the early Liverpool coaches.’ 

“ Facctious Bunn knew by which coach Farren’was to 
take his early departure; and fad one of these printed 
placard's pasted on the hinder part of the vehicle. 


“We leave the reader to judgé of Farren’s astonish. : 


ment when he alighted at the usual breakfasting inn, and 
read, ‘ horrid murder !’ in large type, and an 


count of 
his last night's onslaught upon Shakspeare, with a full 
description of his person and his peculiarities! ‘Farren’s 
keen appetite for breakfast immediately left him saw 


# the joke, though he of course by no means relished it. 


Now, though Farren knew it to be a jest, yet that might 
not be the ease with other more matter-of-fact readers 

* who had now gathered round the coach, and seeing ‘a 
tall, thin, lanky gentleman,’ completely answering the 
description of the supposed murderer of Shylock, t, 
vi ct urmis, carry him back to Birmingham for examina- 
tion, and vitiate his Liverpool engagement. Ridicule is 
a good weapon with which to chastise vanity: though 
the placard caused much laughter, yet we think that this 
joke of the facetious manager Bunn was carried rather 
too far. But it had the desired effect; it cured Mr. 
Farren of the ridiculous mania of becoming poor Kean’s 
rival, to the insult of common sense and the British 
public.” 


“Mr. and Mrs. Farren were universally esteemed, as 
models of connubial happiness ; but an evil hour arrived, 
when it entered his wise head that he was childless, and 
therefore ought to be miscrable. This happened some 
time after Spurzheim and Gall had set land half 
crazy on the subject of phrenology. Young Desile, of 
the Strand, was one of their chief apostles—he lectured 
on the subject—and also gave private advice and caput.al 
examinations to all who favoured him with a visit. 
Farren was seized with the mania, and obtained a téte-a- 
téle with young Deville, who, as in duty bound, exa- 
mined the outside of the actor’s cranium, and having 
done so, looked very grave and learned, then asked our 
hero ‘if he had a family.’ 

“*No,’ cried W. F., ‘we have never had any children.’ 

“* Ah! T thought so,’ nodded the phrenologist; for I 
perceive that the bump, or organ, as we Call it, of philo- 

ogenitiveness, though rising, is not yet fully developed, 
‘but you will soon sigh for the endearing name of father.’ 

“‘The devil I shall!’ cried the astonished W. F. 

0, no—I have a dislike to children, with their squall- 
ing little tongues and unwiped noses.’ 

“*Ah! you're speaking of the, past, sir,’ replied De- 
ville, who was an enthusiast in phrenology ; “ our system 
was never yet known to err, and I am convinced will 
not do so in your case.’ Then placing his finger on a 


: a part of the actor's head, he continued, ‘ As this 


mp rises, so will your desire to be a father rise,’ 
“During this declaration, Deville was pompous and 
positive—the actor was staggered and mystified. Now, 
whether there might be truth in the learned phrenolo. 
gical Theban’s assertion, and the philoprogenitive bump 
actually rose upon the outside of Mr. W. F.’s head, or 
that the weakness of the inside induced him to fancy it, we 
Cannot decide; but this is certain, from that day ouractor 
became a changed man; frequently, when walking with 
his accomplished wife, from their domicile in. Duchess 
street, for a Portland Place airing, Mr. W. F. would stop 
the nursery-maids, and pat the cheeks of the little rosy 
* urchins in, their arms, dud then torn to his astonished and 
ene purtner, and with a sigh exclaim,‘ Ah, Mrs. F., 
rs. Pt why haven't we such a sweet cherub as that?” 
“ A year or two passed thus, and he was not a father! 
his childless home became irksome to 

was wanting—he even nursed the little kitten, and patte 

the head of the matron ‘Tebby, luxuriating on the hearth. 
Tug before his parlour fire! animals that he had, in pre- 
vious years, kicked out of his way with d ‘d-n the cats.’ 
ille, proud of his scientific display on the head of so 
‘Well-known a public character, ary the circumstance 


* 


ap earl h 


the Covent Garden green-room: all laughed—but there 
was one amongst the throng ..... 

“(Our respect for the privacy of domestic life will not 
permit us to give those results of Mr. Farren’s phrenolo- 
gical studies, which our correspondent has so wittily 
narrated.J” ty 


-DOMESTEC NEWS. 


Founvuine.—On Saturday morning, at 
a fine, healthy infant was found at the 
of a house in Hermitage street, and tenderly taken 
fe of till ten o’clock, when it was given in charge of 
mmissioners of the almshouse, who, in consequence 
ibei und upon the 4th of March, named the little 
in Van Buren.”—N. Y. paper. 


f day, we gather the following state- 
Geeedingss It will be seen that Mr. Dallas 
ee confirmed for the Russian em- 
he Senate is still in session. Yesterday the Vice 
a on of the United States having withdrawn, accord- 
usage, to allow of the choice of a President pro 
tem., before the adjournment, the Senate proceeded to 
the choice of a President pro tempore, and the balloting 
resulted in the election of William R. King, of Alabama, 
to that honourable station. 

The Senate spent some time in Executive business. 
During the sitting, it is understood, besides a number of 
smaller nominations and renewals of office, the following 
gentlemen were nominated for the office attached to 
their respective names :— 

To be Secretary for the Department of War, Joel R. 
Poinsett, of South Carolina. 

To be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tomy to Russia, George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania. 

‘o be Secretary of Legation to the same country, 

William W. Chew. 

To be Minister to Prussia, Henry Wheaton. 

To be Envoy Extraordidory and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Mexico, Powhatan Ellis. : 

‘o be Charge d’Affaires to Belgium, William H. Hay- 

wood, of North Carolina. 

We do not know whether any of the above appoint- 
ments were acted upon yesterday, except that of Mr. 
Dallas, which was confirmed. uk 

The nomination of Mr. Labranche, as Charge d’Af- 
, faires to Texas, (nominated by the late President of the 

United States,) was also confirmed. 

The Senate is expected to adjourn to-day. 

Tue Caninet.—It is presumed, from the fact of only 
one Cabinet Minister being yesterday nominated to the 
Senate, that the residue of the Cabinet will remain, as 
composed under the last Administration. The Cabinet 
will then consist of the following gentlemen :— 

John Forsyth, Secretary of State. 

Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the Treasury. 

J. R. Poinsett, Secretary of War. 

M. Dicketsvn, Scoretary ofthe Navy. / 

B. F. Butier, Attorney General. ‘ 

On Saturday last, ANDREW Jackson to be Pre- 
sident of the United States, and Martin Van Buren was 
duly inaugurated as his successor in that high office. 

h is the versatility of human wishes, that it is not 
improbable the gratification felt by him who has retired 
from an office, the duties of which, in their performance, 
are attended with many and perplexing cares, is quite as 
great as that of him who has just solemnly pledged him- 
self to a faithful performance of those duties. —Balt. Gaz. 

Marcu, this year, has made good the old saying of 
“coming in like a lion.” ° 

Pustic United States Senate elected 
Blair & Rives printers to the Senate on Friday. 

Commodore Elliott (U.S. N.) is much praised in the 
Lisbon letters to England, for having, at much labour 
and cost, saved the English sc Perseverance froin 
being wrecked, and taligg her in diz. 

The Morris Canal Company offer, to the owner or 
renter of the boat whiel@hali pay the greatest amount of 
tolls this year, a premium of $100,and smaller premiums 
to the seven boats which shall pay the next greatest 
amount. Similar rewards are also promised those-who 
shall traverse the greatest distance on the canal. 

The bones of the mastodon, comprising the head, thigh 
bone, and a portion of the rib, all much decayed, were 
recently found near Vicksburg, by the labourers on the 
railroad. ‘Thus does the spirit of gain, unconsciously 
contribute to the cause of science. The mastodon ap- 
pears to have inhabited all our continent some ages since, 
as his bones are found in the north as well as throughout 
the south. 

AckNoWLEDGMENT oF T'exas.—We learn from undoubt- 
ed authority, says the New York Courier, that latc o 
Friday night, and just previous to the expiration of hi 
term of office, General Jackson acknowledged, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, the ind nce of Texas, and 
that in consequence Colonel. Wiarton, the Minister of 
Texas, and Colonel Wolffe, Secretary to the Legation, 
were invited, with the other foreign ministers, to attend 
the ceremony of the inauguration. 

A Charge d’Affaires to represent the United States in 
Texas was appointed at the same time. 

The Nutional Intelligencer of Wednesday says—“ The 
ex-president of the United Stutes, General ANprew Jack- 


* son, departed from this.city yesterday, on his way to his 


residence in Tennesse@ where we hope he may pass the . 
remainder of his life in quiet repose.” 

A Nosre Exanrtz, e Northern Banner, published 
in Towanda, Pa. mentions the fact, and alludes to it asa 
“ noble example” worthy of all praise and imitation, that 


Mr. Isaac Smith, of Columbia Township, in that county, — 


has stopped his distillery—with a view to. a favourable 
effect on the price of bread, during e season of scarcity 


and high prices. . a 
We have just been shown,.says the Alexandria Ga. 


zetto, a counterfeit twenty-five’@ent piece, purporting to | 


be of the new emission, which is one of the best imita- 
tions of the “constitutional corre that we have ever 
seen. It is dated 1835, being of newest fashion of 
these coins, and, to all outward appearance, is a perfect 
and well executed quarter dollar. By ¥inging it, how- 
ever, the counterfeit is at once detected, @s it. is without 
the clear one of the genuine metal. , ae 


“Grazina.—The Romney (Virginia) Intelligencer of | 


the 11th inst? contaias the following notice : ‘ 


“A South Branch farmer of this vicinity, sold, on | 


Wednesday last, sixty-seven head of cattle, at the hand- 
some price of eighty.five dollars per head.” 
Disrazssing received yestet. 


day, from Manilla, by the owners of ship Augustus. 
‘Lang, (lute George W. Lamson) of this port, state that 
ship arrived at Manilla, Oct. 23d, from the Fejee 
Islands. On her passage from the Fejees, the Augustus 
touched at the Caroline Islands, to with the natives, 
and remained two.or three days. 
 As.Captain Lamson, with a boat’s crew, was leaving 
the island for } last time, (the ship being undcr weigh, 
ready forsea,) they were attacked by a party of natives: 
one of them came behind Captain Lamson, and struck 
him with a club, killing him instantly, and the others 
discharged a shower of arrows at the men in the boat, 
wounding four of them severely. 

The schooner Albion, (tender to the Augustus, and 
commanded by Mg. Lakeman, her chief officer,) was 
supposed to be totally lost, with her officers and crew, 
among the Fejee Islands, previous to the sailing of the 
Augustus.—Salem Register. 

The following act has both houses of congress : 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the United States of America in congress assem- 
bled, That it shall and may be lawful for the master or 
commander of any vessel coming into or going out of 
any port situate upon waters which are the boundary 
between two states, to employ any pilot duly licensed or 
authorised by the laws of either of the states bounded on 
the said waters, to pilot the said vessel to or from said 
port; any law. usage, or custom, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Tue War not Enpep.—By an arrival at Charleston, 
from St. Augustine, it appears that on the 25th ult. about 
400 warriors of Philip’s gang, had concentrated near 
Palatlakahah, and that Abraham had gone in to General 
Jesup, and given himself up, where he intended to re- 
main. Large numbers of Indians were reported as being 
in the vicinity of Mosquito. 

By an arrival at the same place, from Jacksonville, it 
is stated that Gen. Jesup had sent to Garey’s Ferry for 
400 horses to renew the campaign, the chiefs not having 
come in according to agreement, and that the steamer 
aged had been despatched to Savaanh on Saturday 


Concress.—We have learnt from our Washington cor- 
respondent, says the Baltimore Patriot, that congress 
adjourned about two o’clock, on Saturday morning. 

he land bill is lost. 

The bill for the reduction of the revenue is lost. 

The bill forthe increase of the army lost. 

The fortification bill lost. « 


The committee of conference failed to any thing. 


The president has defeated the treasury circular bill, 
not by veto, but by putting it in his pocket intends 
to carry it to the itage. So it dies of course. O! 
shame. 

Thus ends the reign of Jacksonism!! ! 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
«4 


Pre York Courier 
‘ER ENGL 


Onr news collector reathed town this morning, from 
the Liverpool packet ship Independence, Captain Nye, 
which has brought us London papers to the 24th, and 
Liverpool to the 25th January. 

The influenza, as it is termed, rages to a frightful ex- 
tent in England. The‘King will in consequence not open 
the approaching sessigm of parliament in person, but it 
will be done by commission. This disease has also ex- 
tended itself to Fr: , where it is known under the 
name of “La Grippe.”. Private accounts say, that the 
malady is in reality. the: typhus fever. 

The last accounts‘of the London money market, and 
Liverpool cotton market, are given below. v 

Mach sensation has been created in Paris by the.ac- 
quittal, at Strasburg; of the persons implicated in the 
conspiracy of Louis Bonaparte. The ensemble of the 
address to the king, in reply to his speech, had been 
carried, after most acrimonious debates, by a large min- 
isteriab majority ; still ramours of a dissoluti the 

resent ministry are very prevalent, and the p mmind 
is evidently ill at ease. ; 

It is said that the queen’s troops in the north of one, 
are preparing for a vigorous attack on all the 

itions. . 
. The accounts from Lisbon represent that city as ina 
most melaneholy situation, and another revolution about 
to be made, The British admiral had given notice that 


dron would, a! 
| British subjects 
Lonpon, Jan. 23.—The determination of the Bank of 


market continues to be the object of much serious dis 
cussion, and it now turns out that they have the power 
so to do, without consulting the government. The policy 
of this proceeding is another question, and it has become 
very doubtful, in,the opinion of the most experienced 
monetary men, whether, by this intended operation, the 
bank direction will be enabled to control the foreign ex- 
changes at all, which obviously is the chief object of the 
experiment. 

Lonpon, Jan. 24.—A considerable degree of anxiety 
prevailed in the commercial circles, in consequence of 
the announcement that several failures had taken place 
to-day. In the aggregate the amount may be said to be 
large ; but, although one or two of the failures are of 
large amount, the others are of comparative insignifi- 
eance. The principal failures to which we allude are 
the houses of Maltby & Co., in the shot lead trade, and 
that of Shepherd, inthe Gloucester woollen trade. Con- 
| fidence, however,does hot appear to have abated; and it 
is to be hoped that the banking interests will continue to 
exercise that cautious liberality for which they have been 
so distinguished during the few pa 
“The English stocks have been mafked with a conside 
rable heaviness throughout the day, and consols have 
declined to.83$ a } money and time. The three and a 
half per cent, reduced annuities are 984 a }, and the new 
three and a half per cents. 97§ a 99. There has been a 
further decline in the value of bank stuck. It is quoted 
at the reduced price of 2064 money, and 206 account. 

Mars. Inviyg, the poor woman who last week fell from 
the rope at Cpe Garden Theatre, and was very se- 
riously injured, continues to be in considerable pain and 
danger: Surely, such an accident ought to put an end 


| to these disgraceful exhibitions in any national theatre. 


The final interment of Madame Malibran took place 
on the 4th inst., at the Chateau of Ixelles—a residence 
which she herself, a few years ago, built and fitted up 
with almost regal magnificence. 


Daring the past year 1069 packets entered aud quitted 
the port or Booleans with 55,512 passenggits, this being 
five times the number of the 


preceding year, and much 


shelter, if fequired, to. all 
‘| entering no house where dancing is admitted ; and con- 
England Direction to bring the dead weight. upon the 


weeks of pressure. 


greater than the number which entered und quitted Ca- 
lais. This increase.is owing to the improvements made 
in the port of Boulogne, and the cheapness of the fares 
from Boulogne to Dover, and.also to London. 

On Monday morning an exhibition of rather a novel 
character was witnessed in the harbour of Whitehaven. 
A gentleman belonging to the theatre in that town, set 
sail in a washing tub, drawn by two geese. The web 
footed towers did not seem to relish their harness, and 
refused to move above a — or two after the unsightly 
vessel was launched. The crowd of spectators was im-. 
mense, 

Nosttiry.—The Marquis of Waterford recently visited 
the saloon of Drury Lane, twice knocked down a shoe- 
maker who was there also, and fought a due! with Cris- 
pin, whom, after three shots, he wounded in the leg. 

There are publishod in the English papers 118 official 
notices of railway bills to come befure parliament at the. 
next session, Of fifteen of this number, the aggregate 
capital proposed is £18,000,000,° Supposing the rest to 


pposi 


Every body is talking about “ Henrietta Temple,” and 
remarking upon the author's pictures, or caricatures, of 
the remarkable and well-known characters about the 
clubs and gaming-houses and in the fashionable circles, 
Of at least one individual, who is understood to’ have 
realised avast fortune in a very short space of time 
superior skill and great natural talent, Mr. D'Israeli' 
sketches are generally very correct. The party referred 
to bears in this work the appellation of Mr. Bond Sharp, 
and the author has hit off his character and personal ap- 
pearance to the very life——Conrt Journal, 


Triumen or Rattways.—It was matter of some 
curiosity whether or not the engine could continue,to 
work upon the Newcastle and Carlisle railway duri 
the continuance of the snow upon the road. The enon 4 
bility of so working was fairly put to the test on the 26th 
ult., and the utility of railways demonstrated in a most 
striking manner. In the deep cutting through the Cow. 
ran Hills the snow had drifted to the depth of four or five 
feet; and when the Hercules came down on M 
morning, great numbers of country people had assembled 
to see how he would act in such an emergency, and to 
render any assistance which might be necessary. On 
arriving at the spot, the engine made no bones of the 
matter, but dashed right into the drift, clearing his way 
through, apparently without the slightest difficulty, the 
snow at the same time flying over the top of the engine 
chimney like foam from the broken waves of a violent 
sea; and notwithstanding this and other similar obstruc- 
tions, the train came down from Greenhead (twenty 
miles) in an hour and a quarter. The trains have cons 


tinued regularly to keep their time, while all communis” 
cation by common roads has been more or less most 
seriously obstructed, if not cnt 


Carlisle paper. 


New Worx on Ecvrr.—A new scientificand military 


History of fie French Expedition to has 
before’ the ‘ 
Louis Reybaud is the principal editor. So many works 
have been published on this subject, that it became a 
desideratum to cull the best parts of each, and unite them 
into a whole. Such has been the task of M. Louis Rey- 
baud and his col 
made of it by M. y St. Hilaire, it is ably per- 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Arabs, are treated of; 
lastly, that of the French expedition, To the poli 


formed. The epochs of Pharaoh, the Persians, is #4 
tical 


and, according to the report. 


changes of Egypt are added its natural history, ethno. 


graphy, agriculture, statistics, and the actual state of the 


country. M. Reybaud has had access to the papers of 
Berthier, Kleber, &c., and the whole is enriched by 150 
portraits, and a superb atlas. 

Hicu Tives.—M. Penaud, lieutenant and commander 
of the French galliot,the Béarnaise, has communicated 
to the French Academy of Sciences, some’ observations 


concerning the tides on the coasts of poy a The — 
» and 


highest take place three days after the fall 

sometimes rise from 35 to 40 and 75 feet, in the channel 
of the Tourlouri, and other places; which observations 
have been confirmed by those who have been run ashore, 
in consequence of their inability to calculate én such a 


decrease of water as the retiring tide would occasion. 
iro cont present carnival is said to present a dis» 


cofitrast to those of the two preceding seasons. 
‘The exclusives of the Faubourg St. Germain, who are’ 
in deep eourt mourning for the ex-king, pique themselves. 
not only upon abstaining from giving balls, but upon’ 


certs have ‘accordingly been substituted for the asual’. 


the brilliant mansions hitherto distinguished by their’ 
Jfétes ;*such as those. of Messrs. Rothschilth mar, 
Thorn, &c. &c. ‘above all, the expec’ of the: 
English residents have been disappointed by the closing 
of the Tuileries,.Mhie recent attempts on the king’s 
life, and the St proces, are , it seems, as 
motives for t n oftheir maj Which, how. 
ever, may be to to- 
wards the memory-of Charle: deference so honour- 
able to Louis Philippe natarally @geites discontgnt among 
certain political parties; for, were the ange} Gabr 

himself to be anointed king of the French, within six 
months he would bly become unpopular, and be 
exposed to the attack of an assassin, to the sneers of the’ 
press, and the animadyersions 


It sed that, even had the death of Charlies X. 
not previous to t arnival, there would have 
been no mere of the bals monstres which produced 
such ludjerovs assemblages at the Tuilesienp ithe 
private. @ balls; but, in their stead, Weekly of 


moderate extent, comprising the higher ¢lasses bath of 
French and foreigners. This modification Was rendered 
necessary by the enormous concourse of E unpre- 
sented at court in England, who crowded last year to the 
reception of the queen. : 


F 

Frou Perv.—Letters from Buenos Ayres’ 
to Nov. 4, received in Boston via Havana, state that in- 
formation reached there from Chili that hostilities had 
actually commenced between Pera and Chili, and had 
been officially communicated by the British minister to 
the merchants at Buenos Ayres. A letter from Payta’ 
stated that the Chilian brig of war Achilles had etsy 
into the harbour of Callao, and cuptured three or four’ 


Winter entertainments of the beau monde. Causes of 
)* private pature have at the same time shut upiseveral Ue 
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>) Of distinct books scattered over the surface of society in 
hs this country, within seven years, has been considerably 


WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


Selections from late Foreign Journals received 
at this Office. 


-’ On Christmas eve the venerable Earl of Eldon, who is 
now at his seat at Encombe, gave away two pounds of 
excellent beef to each of 721 poor persons in Corfe castle, 
and the neighbourhood of his lordship’s residence, for 
their Christmas dinner.—Dorset Chronicle. 


~ The terms for places in the car of the Grand Vauxhall 
Balloon, which is to make its ascent on Monday at Paris, 
are—for gentlemen, 600f.; and for ladies, 300f. each. 
These prices may appear to be rather high, bat it should 
be recollected that the expenses of each ascent are very 
heavy. Four places are ‘already taken.—Evening paper. 

_ Jerome Bonaparte, after paying a short visit to the 
court of his brother-in-law, the King of Wirtemberg, has 
set out with all his family for Italy. He has offered his 
residence in Switzerland for sale, being resolved to remain 
no longer in the neighbourhood of Arnenberg. The whole 
of the family are at law with Cardinal Fesch, respecting 
some diamonds deposited with him by their mother, Ma- 
dame Letitia, who, by a clause in her will, declared that 
her heirs should not claim them during the lifetime of 
the cardinal under the forfeiture of all rights to participa- 
tion in her property. 

Loss. or tae Brie Liv Dinatey, Bay Wreck- 
xrs.—The brig Liverpool, bound for Liverpool, on Satur- 
day struck upon the bar at Inch Island in-Dingley bay. 
Being a stout and well-built vessel, the fore part of the 

. ship, on which the crew held together, was carried over 
the bar, and at length lodged on the breakers: the crew 
clung to their shattered vessel until daybreak, every wave 
washing over them; under these circumstances it was 
that one tremendous wave washed away the captain and 
his wife, who had unfortunately accompanied him on the 
voyage ; the latter was immediately drowned, but the un- 

- fortunate captain becoming entangled in some of the 
floating rigging, was at length drawn on board, but so 
bruised and exhausted, that though he was brought on 

* shere alive, he survived but a short time. A shameful 

~scene remains to be described. No sooner did the wreck 
become visible than the natives of the neighbouring vil- 
~ lage, more like savages than inhabitants of a Christian 
country, crowded to the wreck as a lawful booty, and so 
far from helping their suffering fellow-creatures to the 

_ dhiore, turned their attention to plundering them of every 
thing they possessed, breaking open their boxes, and pos- 
sessing themselves of their clothing, without shame or 
scruple, bfore the owners’ faces. The unfortunate captain, 
while lying expiring on the beach, was robbed of his 
watch and some sovereigns in his pocket. 
Breaxrast To Dr. Larpner—The members of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Hull lately ho- 
noared this eminent man of science with a public break- 
fast. The doctor, in an address which he made to the 
assembly, drew an instructive sketch of the progress of 
modern literature and the improvements in printing. 
Speaking of the great work edited by him, in which he 
has enlisted the most eminent men in the country, of 
which eighty-six volumes have appeared, he says, “ It 
may not be uninteresting to detail to you a few of the 
statistics of this work, for to observe how the human 
mind cannot be a matter devoid of interest. 
These eighty-six volumes have been stereotyped: every 
page of every volume has had a cast taken from the types, 

that cast has been realised in relief in type-metal. 
There are by this means now deposited in London about 
36,000 plates, by which the circulation of the work can 
be perpetuated without any further expense. Every 
month, therefore, enables us to bring forth multitudes of 

_ these stereotyped volumes without the slightest risk to 

ourselves, without requiring a single pound of additional 
ond the mean cost of the paper. The number 


more than three quarters of a million.” With respect to 
fn expectation that the British Association would meet 
in Hall, Dr. Lardner gave his opinion that, after Liver- 
pool, Newsastle-on-Tyne would be the next place visited. 
Tuames Potice—A Srroxe ror Surrer.—On 
Tuesday, Florence Sullivan, an Trish coal-whipper, was 
charged with stealing a roasted goose from a public 
house, Shadwell. The circumstances, as detailed in evi- 
dence, caused much amusement. It appeared that Mr. 
Rushton, the landlord of the public house, invited a party 
of friends to supper on Monday night, and two geese 
were provided for the entertainment of the guests; one 
was roasted in the kitchen, and the other in the tap-room, 
where the prisoner and several other coal-whippers were 
taking their evening’s refreshment. They cast many an 
anxious look towards the while it was revolving on 
the spit. The landlady having some misgivings that a 
“lark” was intended, deputed a boy to watch the goose, 
and after it had been sufficiently roasted, she took it 
down, and set the ends of the bird to brown opposite the 
fire. A consultation in Irish, which the boy could not 
unde: id, was then held among the coal-whippers, and 
the landlady had no sooner turned her back, than the 
prisoner took his pipe out of his cheek, laid it on the 
table, and seized the smoking hot as it was from 
the dish. A lane was immediately made for him by his 
fellow-workmen; but the goose was too hot for him to 
hold, and he dropped it before he could get out of t 
toom. He soon recovered it, and the boy sang out | 
tily—- The goose, the goose, Sullivan’s stealing the 
goose.” An attempt was immediately made to intercept 
the prisoner, and he was stopped in the passage by one 
of the guests, who fought valiantly for the recovery of the 
goose. The contest was of short duration; the guest 
seized a leg of the goose, and im the struggle it came off 


wand was left in his hand. The prisoner immediately { 


darted into the street, followed by the boy, the landlord, 
a host of ship»captains, and others, who, ever and anon 
as they came up with him, received such severe blows 
from the hot goose, which the prisoner dealt out, and 
were so severely scalded by the stu and grease which 
issued from it, that they very soo up the chase. 
The defendant,was, however, ulti urprised feast.. 
ing on his prize, When before t strate he urged 


in his defence that he was —- hungry, and the smell of 
the savoury bird was t for him. Mr. Ballantyne 
did not think this a ient excuse, and committed him 
for the larceny. : 


Surerstition or THe Portucues# Prasants.—I was 

ill and shivering though the evening was really warm; I 
therefore gladly established myself in a kitchen, for the 
sake of its roaring fire. ‘The room was spacious and im- 
perfectly lighted, the chimney huge and the roof high 
and poi ted, Here 1 observed a man of singular ap- 
‘@pearance, sitting apart, and neither speaking bi 
spoken to by the others. His face was pale ang: rd, 
his eyes\deepeunk, and his hairs were p ly gray. 
The whispered in my ear that he ring of 


If nor 


re Zobishomens, a devoted race held im mingled 

eration, and never without 
em iy ‘ortuguese peasantry. They believe 
that if'a Ka be delivered of seven male infants suc- 
cessively, the seventh, by an inexplicable fatality, be- 
comes subject to the power of darkness, and is com- 
pelled on every Saturday evening to assume the likeness 
of an ass. So changed, and followed by a horrid train 
of dogs, he is forced to run an impious race ovér the 
moors, and —onen the villages, nor is allowed an in- 
terval of rest till the dawning sabbath terminates his suf- 
ferings, and restores him to his human shape. If there- 
fore a peasant chance to meet a pale and weary traveller, 
at an early hour on a Sunday morning, he shudders, and 
in fancy sees the traces left by the infernal chase upgn 
the stranger's haggard countenance. A wound inflieted 
the pose of this unhallowed agency, during 


the 
horr 


the very act of transformation, can alone release him 
from such an accursed bondage; a liberation supposed 
to be most rarely effected, because few men have courage 
to behold the appalling change in progress, and still 
fewer have sufficient coolness to strike the critical blow 
at the exact moment. Such is the superstition of the 
Lobishomens, diffused more or less over the whole of 
Portugal, but subject to different versions in different 
districts, and only “credited implicitly in the wild and 
lonely wastes of Alentejo.— Portugal and Gallicia. 

OmnipoTeNnce oF Paruiament—My aunt, Mrs. Ker- 
wood, reading one day in the papers that a distiller had 
been burnt by the head of the still flying off, said, she won 
dered they did not make an act of parliament against 
the heads of stills flying off—Correspondence of Horace 
Walpole. 

Sunstirure ror Gas in Licutinc Srrenrs—Professor 
Meinecke, of Halle proposes that houses and streets 


that this new mode of lighting will some day takeithe 
place of that by gas, as most perfect and economical. 
His project is to make luminous tubes, having at regular 
distances small metallic flakes along the places it is 
wished to light, and pass, with an electrical. machine, a 
current of electricity over it. In this the professor 
has obtained, by means of a machine of two feet in dia- 
meter, a constant light resembling that of the moon, in 
his apartment. By enclosing these sparks in a tube 
filled with rarefied hydrogen gas, which doubles its bril- 
lianey, it will be easy, he says, to execute the project 
upon a large scale.—L£cho du Monde Savant. ‘ 

Jackson the barrister, driving in his stanhope, to dine 
at Twickenham, got into a quarrel with a dustman who 
blocked up the road. “ What did the fellow do to you 2?” 
said Jesse at dinner afterwards. “ Do,” said Jackson, 
“why the rascal wanted to throw his dust in my eyes.” 
“Very impudent indeed,” said Smith, “ considering you 
were a king’s counsel, nothing could be so vexatious as 
professional rivalry.” 

At a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Soeiety, on Satur- 
day, a paper was read from Mr. Bruce, on the antiquity 
of the Armenian language, written to prove that it was 
spoken by Noah, and subsequently by all the inhabitants 
of the earth prior to the confusion of tongues. The 
writer states in this paper that a native of Armenia has 
less difficulty in learning a foreign language than a per- 
son of any other nation. 

A lady once remarked to Swift, that the air of Ireland 
was very healthy: “ For heaven's sake, madam,” replied 
the dean, “ don't say so in England, or the liberals will 
surely tax it.” 

Dramonps or THE Urat.—M. Paravey informs us that 
various Chinese notices concerning natural history con- 
tain a great many facts, which are recent discoveries 
with modern savans ; for instance, the existence of gold 
and diamonds in the Ural chain, and fossil ivory in 
Siberia. 

A testy old gentleman was incessantly pestered by his 
neighbours with enquiries after his health ; at last, losing 
all patience with the most ussiduous of these enquirers, 
“ Tell your master,” said he to the servant, “ with my 
compliments, that I am pretty well this morning, and 
shall continue so for 21 mornings to come.” 

A most singular superstition exists in the department 
of Indre, in France, that after death the soul of the de- 
funct flits about the apartment in which it took its 
departure from the body like a butterfly, seeking an aper- 
ture to escape to heaven ; and, therefore, when any one 
is cousidered in the last agonies, every vessel containing 
water, milk, or any other liquid, is removed carefully, 
for fear the passing spirit should fall into it, and thus be 

revented from reaching its eternal place of rest.—Ga- 
ignani. 

Luminous Aprearance at SEA OFF THE SHETLAND IsLEs. 
—A curious luminous appearance at sea is mentioned in 
the following absact from a_letter to Robert Stevenson, 


Esq., Engineer, by the Light#house keeper on Sumburgh 
Head, in Shetland :—* Monday, Sept. 19, 1836—The her- 


ring-boats went out through the night; there came on a 

severe gale from the northeast, which drove them from 
their nets, and scarcely any one of them got into their 
own harbours. Mr. Hay’s fishermen lost 180 nets; Mr. 
Bruce, of Whalsey, lost 114 nets; and a great many of 
the poor men lost the whole of their nets. The fisher- 
men also informed me, that ie # same night there 
appeared to them a light which gf®atly annoyed them. 
It appeared like a furnace standing in the water, and the 
beams of the light stood to a great height. It became 
fainter on the approach of day, and at Jength vanished 
away by daylight. It continued for two nights. It stood 
so near some of the boats, that the men thought of cut- 
ting from their lines to get out of its way.”—Jameson’s 
Journal. 

The “late G. A. Appison, Esq.” was a collateral de- 
scendant of the Addison; he was born in 1792, became 
private secretary to Sir Stamford Raffles, and died in 
1815, It would also seem that he conducted or projected 
a periodical called the Bengal Moofushel Miscellany ; 
and the articles prepared for or published in a few num- 
bers are now sent forth in a goodly octavo, under the 

“title of Indian Reminiscences. Transporting ourselves 
to India, and throwing back the mind to 1815, the papers, 

sometimes juvenile and matterless, may be said 

not to be without merit. But neither now nor at any 

other time weré they worthy of republication. |. 

In the Beauties or tHE Country, Thomas Miller has 
improved greatly upon * A Day in the Woods.” ‘There 
is less wordiness than in his first production, and little, 
if any, of the attempts at fine writing whick disfigured 
it. The subject itself, too, has more reality; and the 
experience of our author in his many and wearisome 
pilgrimages, when following his trade of basket-making, 
now turns to account in describing the appearances of 
nature at different seasons—the rural eustoms, sports, 
and superstitions, still in vogue in remoter districts—as 
well as the outward forms which rural employments 
show in action, and the various pleasures and pursuits 
that the country supplies. 


The plan of the Beauties of the Country is at least as 
old as Spenser’s “'Shepherd’s Calendar ;” and, though 
frequently repeated since, it is too natural to tire, and 
too fit to be changed. Afler an introduction descriptive 
of the country, and of the pleasures of a country life, 
the author divides his book into twelve chapters, corre- 
sponding to the twelve months—not only giving to each 
all that his own stores can supply, but enriching his 

ges by quotations from the best of his predecessors in 

is immediate line, and varying them by snatches of ap- 
propriate verse, w display a wide range of reading 
and a keen sense tical beauty. Take it for all in 
all, Thomas Miller’s book is a capital guide to the plea- 
sures of the country; and, in despite of the old leaven 
of verboseness, may rank next to Howitt’s “ Book of the 
Seasons”— whilst, as regards utility, it exceeds that 
charming work. 


Exrraorpinary Exreriment.—The public are aware 
that Mr. Andrew Crosse has been recently pursuing a 
series of researches into the process of cog lisation by 
means of his galvanic batteries, and that he has made 
discoveries which have thrown quite a new light upon 
science. Some weeks ago, he prepared a siliceous fluid 
for the purpose of crystallisation, He heated a flint to a 
white heat, then plunged it in water to pulverise it. The 
silex, thus reduced, was saturated to excess with mu- 
riatie acid. The mixture was placed in a jar—a piece 
af flannel was suspended in it, one end of which extended 


over the side, and thus, by capillary attraction, the liquor 
slowly filled, fll info a funnel, and thence dropped 


should be lighted by a spark of electric fire, and thinks | 


q 


| 


' enough of the language to un 


on a piece of iron-stone from Mount Vesuvius, upon 
which were laid the two wires connected with either pole 
of the battery. We should state that the iron-stone had 
been previously heated to a white-heat, so that no germs 
of life could have existed upon it. Mr. Crosse made his 
daily observations of the wires to discover the beginning 
of the process of crystallization. One the 14th day he 
saw some small white specks upon the stone. Four days 
aflerwards they bad elongated, and assumed an. oval 
form. He concluded that they were incipient crystals. 
Great was his surprise, on the 22d day, to find eight le 

projecting from each of these white bodies; still he could 
not believe that they were living beings. But on the 
26th der, his surprise was complete; there could be no 
doubt they moved, they fed, they were perfect insects. 
Eighteen or twenty of them have since appeared. Man 

persons have seen them, but there is no record of suc 


" aninsect. It is in form something like a mite. It has 


eight legs, four bristles at the toil, and the edges of the 
body are very bristly. Its motions are visible to the 
naked eye—its colour is gray—its substance is pulpy. 
It appears to feed upon the silicious particles in the fluid. 
The most extraordinary circumstance in this phenomenon 
is the nature of the fluidjin which this. insect lives and 
thrives. The.acid instantly destroys every other living 
being. But a second trial bes confirmed the fact beyond 
a doubt. Another portion of silex was prepared in the 
same manner, and reduced to a gelatinous form, but 


without the acid. A coil of silver wire ‘was suspended 


in it from one of the poles of the battery, and theo 
pole was also immersed, so as to send through the mij 
an incessant stream of the electric fluid. About iim 
weeks afterwards, Mr. Crosse examined the 
search for crystals, and in one of the geile 
found one of these strange insects. "Th 
is produced from the silex and not from 
Crosse, with his usual modesty, hag eomtem 
with stating the fact, without attempting t0” 
it. He is in correspondence with Professor Bmem 
upon the subject, and the learned professor has sugge 
an explanation, which it will be for future observerayb 
repeated experiments, to confirm. We should stateggha 
the insects were principally found at the negative of 
the battery. A German naturalist has recently disco- 
vered that silicious and other rocks are chiefly composed 
of the remains of insects. May not the germs of some of 
them, released from their prison-house, and placed in a 
position favourable to the development of vitality, have 
sprung to life after a sleep of thousands of years? 


A RISING GENIUS. 
“ TIMOTHY SLY’S OWN EPISTLE (NOT THE MASTER'S), 


“Dear Dicx,—I copied my school letter to Farther 
and Mother ten times before one was good enough, and 
while the teacher is putting the capitals and flourishes in 
I shall slip this off on the sly. Our examination was 
yesterday and the table was covered with books and 
things bound in gold and silk for prizes but were all put 
away again and none of us got none only they awarded 
Master Key a new fourpenny bit for his essay on Locke 
because his friends live next door and little Coombe got 
the tooth-ake so they would not let him try his experi- 
ments on vital air which was very scurvy. It didnt 
come to my turn so I did not get a prize but as the com. 
pany was to stop tea I put the cat in the water butt 
which they clean it out in the holidays and they will be 


sure to find her and we were all treated with tea and I 


did not like to refuse as they might have suspect some- 
thing. Last night we had a stocking and bolster fight 
afler we went to bed and I fougt a little lad with a big 
bolster his name is Bill Barnacle and I knocked his eye 
out with a stone in my stocking but no body knows who 
did it because we were all in the dark so I could not see 
no harm in it, Dear Dick send me directly your 
Wattses Hyms to show for I barnt mine and a lump of 
cobblers wax for the chair on breaking up da 

and some small. shot to pepper the people with my quill 
gun and ei n pence in coppers to shy. at the windows 
as we ride through the village and make it one and nine- 
pence for there’s a good many as I’ve a spite against 


_ and if farther wont give it you ask mother and say its 


for yourself and meet me at the Elephant and Castle and 
if there’s room on the coach you can get up for I want 
to give you some crackers to let off as soon as we get 
home while they are all a Kissing of me 

“ Your affectionate brother 


“Timoruy Sty.” 
—Hhood’s Comic Annual, 1837. 


LA TIRANNA, THE SIDDONS OF SPAIN. 


So much has been written of late concerning the power 
and influence of prima donnas, that we are inclined to 
record the rival triumphs of a female Roscius, the 
most extraordinary, perhaps, who ever trod the stage. 
This wonderful woman flourished.on the stage at Madrid 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
though her origin was involved in considerable mystery, 
it was at length ascertained that she was born of a 
Gitana, or gipsy tribe. Cumberland, (the author of the 
“ West Indian,”) who saw her in the prime of her career, 
thus describes her attractions:—La Tiranna was not 
less formed to strike beholders with the beauty and com- 
manding majesty of her person, than to astonish all that 
heard her by the powers that nature and art had com- 
bined to give her. My friend, Count Pietra Santa, having 
announced me to her as a writer for the stage in my own 
country, she desired I would not present myself in my 
box on any night, ow her name happened to be in the 
bills, for it was only when she liked her part, and was in 
the humour to play well, that she wished me to be pre- 
sent. In obedience to her message I waited several days, 
and at last received the looked-for summons; but I had 
not been many minuteg in the theatre before she sent me 
a mandate to go home; for that she was in no disposition 
that evening for playing well, and should neither do jus- 
tice to her own talents or my expectations. 

I instantly obeyed the whimsical injunction, knowing 
it to be so perfectly in character with the capricious hu- 
moor of her tribe. When something more than a week 
passed I was again invited to the theatre, and permitted 
to sit out the whole representation. I had not then 
d much more than 
the action of the play, which wa@@ of the deepest cast of 
tragedy ; for, in the course of the plot, she murdered her 
infant children, and exhibited them dead on the stage, 
lying on the bare floor, while sat between on the 
ground—(her attitude, features, tone, defying all descrip. 
tion)—presented such a high-wrought picture of hysteric 


frenzy,—* laughing wild amid severest wo,”—as placed 


her, in my opinion, at the very summit of her art. In 
fact, I have no congeption that powers of acting can be 
éarried higher; and such was the effect upon the audi- 
ence, that, whilst the spectators in the pit, having caught 
a kind of sympathetic frenzy with the scene, were rising 
up in a tumultuous manner, word was age out by au- 
thority for letting fall the curtain, and a catastrophe, 
probably too strong for exhibition, was not allowed to be 
completed ! 

A few minutes had { , when this wonderful crea- 
ture, led in by Pietra Santa, entered my box. The arti. 
ficial of her cheeks, her eyes, which she had 


» dyed of a bright vermillion round the edges of the lids, 


her fine arms, bare to the shouldets, the wild magnifi- 
cence of her attire, and the profusion of her dishevelled 
locks, black as the plumage of the raven, gave her the 

arance of somelcens so more than human—such a 


an imaginary being—so awful, so impres- 


appe 


sive, that my blood chilled as she approached me, not to 
ask, but to claim my applause ; demanding of me if I 
had ever seen any actress that could be compared with 
her, in my own or any other country. “I was deter. 
mined,” she said, “to exert myself for you this fight ; 
and if the sensibility of the audience ads have suffered 
me to have concluded the scene, I should have convinced 
you that I do not boast without reason of my own per- 
formance.” 

The allowances which the Spanish theatre could afford 
to make to its performers were so very moderate, that I 
should doubt if the whole year’s salary of the Tiranna 
would have more than paid for the magnificent dress in 
which she then appeared ; but this and all other charges 
appertaining to her establishment, were defrayed from 
the coffers of the Duke d’Ossuna (grandfather, we believe, 
to the one of the same name, who lately visited England), 
a grandee of the first class, and commander of the Spanish 
guards. This noble person judged it necessary to his 
reputation to have the handsomest woman in Spain 
attached to his establishment, though it was by no means 
necessary to be at the trouble of a personal acquaintance 
with her: and his excellency, in spite of the large sums 
paid to her order, had never once visited or even seen 
her. Count Pietra Santa mentioned that he had himself 
remonstrated with the duke upon this want of curiosity, 
and having suggested to his excellency how possible it 
was to order his equipage to the door and permit him to 
introduce him to this fair creature, whom he knew only 
by reports and the bills drawn upon his treasury, the 
ke graciously sct out with him for the gallant purpose 


WPtaeing a cup of chocolate with his invisible belle, who 


ice of the intended visit. The distance from the 
pf the grandee to the lodgings of the Gitana was 
at, but the lulling motion of the huge state-coach, 

iid the softness of the velvet cushions, had rocked his 
excellency into so sound a nap, that when his equipage 
stopped at the lady’s door there was not one of his retinue 
bold enough to undertake the invidious task of disturbing 
his repose. After affording sufficient time for the gallant 


»duke to wake, had he been so inclined, the equipa 
- wheeled round, and his excellency having slept away his 


curiosity, never repeated the visit. The Abbé Curtis, by 
whom the Duke d’Ossuna was educated, is my authority 
for the anecdote. 


MATRIMONIAL ODE. 
TO MY WIFE ON HER WEDDING DAY. 
By Benedick Oldham, Esq. 


Oh! darling object of my earliest sigh! 
Sweet wife! 
First day-beam of my life! 
The earliest, fairest star in all love’s sky! 
First spring-flower in the garden of my heart! 
How beautiful thou art! 
Brighter than meteor, or war’s blazing rocket! 
Dearer, far dearer than the merry light 
Of beacon bright , 
To him who o’er the murky ocean roams. 
[Oh! here she comes— 
Abusing all the maids like a pickpocket.] 
When first I saw face 
And pressed thy hand, 
I thought none in the land 
Possessed more grace, 
My passion knew no bounds. 
(They said she’ d have ten thousand pounds: 
But that was all a hun— 
She won’ t have half the sum.] 
My young heart yearn’d to call thee mine. 
Waking and sleeping, 
Smiling and weeping, 
No thought had I but thee, my Caroline! 
Thro’ good and ill, 
Thro’ storm and calm, I lov’d thee yet. 
Thine was the altar my heart lov’d to bleed on: 
; And still 
“My love has nought to feed on 
But—[Mutton ani turnips! bah! you know, my dear, 
Mutton and turnips are what I detest : 
They always make me ill. 
Bat pray don’t bother me about the dinner, get 
Whatever you like best. 
And pray, love, don’ t ask me to get the wine !]— 
My love has nought to feed on but thy smiles. 
Those smiles, so sweetly gilding my sad lot; 
Those tones, that make a palace of my cot; 
Those cares, that make a year but seem a day; 
Those tender pledges of the nuptial vow 
That raise their little voices clear and fine ;— 
[Good heav’ns! pray take that squalling child away ! 
lear, 
D’ye hear! 
Who do you think can write with such a row 7] 
Those thousand soft endearments without name ; 
(There, now the nurse is bringing in 
The other twin !) 
Oh! joys like these make life a heav’n! 
[There! now comes @’ other nurse with t’ other seven !] 
And leaves the humble bosom nought to sigh at. . 
[Decimus be quiet !] 
The sun that shone upon our wedding day, 
In words of light 
Thus sweetly seemed to say: 
Life shall to you be as a summer's morn, 
Golden and bright; 
And bland contentment, like the gladd’ning dawn, 
Shall shed its blaze 
O’er all your days, 
Good heav’ns! your pa gazetted! zounds! 
here goes my “ half ten thousand 
Content, that with its magic wand, 
Turneth sadness 
Into gladness ; 
Content, and health, and innocence, and mirth, 
And all those joys that make a heav'n of earth, 
hall wait 
Upon your state. 


[Your heather, gone off to New York ! 


awk !— 
And I’m his bond !] wil 
In some sweet woodland spot, 4 
Far from the world and all its care and strife, 
You too shall pass your life— 
A life of fairy— 
Wand’ring by shady grove and silent grot : 
Quiet, not dull: alone, not solitary. 
[Your mother and seven sisters coming ! why, my dear! 
You must be in your dotage! 
How could you ask ’em here? 
I’m sure they never can get in the cottage.] 
Then oh! my Caroline! sweet solace of my days! 
Thy name shall ever be 
awe me 
arm, & music, a most 3 
All angry thoughts to 
hat whisker’d Irish cousin call’d again, my dear, 
for all, I will—not—have—hi: 


[By heav'n, a kiss! 
Was ever pice woman's 
Hey, John! hollo! a cab—as quic can. 
To drive to Doctors’ Commons.) 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


Henrietta Cemple; 
A LOVE STORY. 
By the Author of “ Vivian Grey.’ 


(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


Which is on the whole oteee, ne perplexing as the preceding 


When Ferdinand found himself dining in St. James’s 
square, in the very same room where he had passed so 
many gay hours during that boyish month of glee which 

his first joining his regiment, and then looked 
ite to him and saw Henrietta Temple, it seemed to 
him that, by some magical process or other, his life was 
acting over again, and the order of the senses and cha- 
racters had, by some strange mismanagement, got con- 
fased. Yet he yielded himself up to the excitement 
which had so unexpectedly influenced him; he was in- 
flamed by a species of wild delight, which he could not 
anderstand, nor stop to analyse; and when the duchess 
retired with the young ladies to their secret conclave in 
the drawing-room, she said, “ I like Captain Armine very 
much ; he is so full of spirit and imagination. When we 
met him this morning, do you know I thought him 
rather stiff and fine? I regretted the bright boyish flow 
that 1 so well recollected, but I see I was mistaken.” 

“ Ferdinand is very much changed,” said Miss Gran- 
dison. “He was once the most brilliant person I think 
that ever lived; almost too brilliant; every body by bim 
seemed so tame! But since his illness he has quite 
clanged. I have scarcely heard him speak or seen him 
smile these six months. There is not in the whole world 
a person so wretchedly altered. He is quite a wreck. I 
do not know what is the matter with him to-day. He 
seemed once almost himself.” 

“He indulged his feelings too much, perhaps,” said 
Henrietta; “ he lived perhaps too much alone after—afler 
so severe an illness.” 

“Oh! no, it is not that,” said Miss Grandison, “ it is 
not exactly that. Poor Ferdinand! he is to be pitied. I 
fear he will never be happy again.” 

“ Miss Grandison should hardly say that,” said the 
duchess, “ if report speaks truly.” 

Katherine was about to reply, but checked herself. 

Henrietta rose from her seat rather suddenly, and asked 
Katherine to touch the piano. The duchess took up the 
Morning Post. 

“Poor Ferdinand! he used to sing once so beautifully 
too!” said Katherine to Miss Temple in a hushed voice: 
“he never sings now.” 

“ You must make him,” said Henrietta. 

Miss Grandison shook her head. 

“ You have influencewith him ; you should exert it,” 
said Henrietta. 

“TI neither have, nor desire to have, influence with 
him,” said Miss Grandison. “ Dearest Miss ‘Temple, the 
world is in error with respect to myself and my cousin ; 
and yet I ought not to say to you what I have not 
thought proper to confess cven to my aunt.” 

Henrietta leaned over and kissed her forehead. “Say 
what you like, dearest Miss Grandison: you speak to a 
friend who loves you, and will respect your secret.” 

The gentlemen at this moment entered the room, and 
interrupted this interesting conversation. 

“ You must not quit the instrument, Miss Grandison,” 
said Lord Montfort, seating himself by her side. Ferdi- 
nand fell into conversation with the duchess; and Miss 
Temple was the amiable victim of his graco’s passion for 
ecarté, 

“Captain Armine is a most agreeable person,” 
Lord Montfort. 

Miss Grandison rather stared. “ We were just speak. 
ing of Ferdinand,” she replied, “ and I was lamenting his 
sad change.” 

“ Severe illness, illness so severe as his, must for the 
moment change any one; we shall soon see him himself 

in.” 

“ Never,” said Miss Grandison, mournfully. 

“You must inspire him,” said Lord Montfort. “I 
perceive you have great influence with him.” 

“I give Lord Montfort credit for much acuter percep- 
tion than that,” said Miss Grandison. 

Their eyes met; even Lord Montfort’s dark vision 
shrank before the searching glance of Miss Grandison. 
It conveyed to him that his purpose was not undis- 
covered, 

“But you can exert influence, if you please,” said 


said 


Lord Montfort, 


“ But it may not please me,” said Miss Grandison, 

At this momet Mr. Glastonbury was announced. He 
had a general invitation, and was frequently in the habit 
of paying an evening visit when the family were disen- 
gaged. When he found Ferdinand, Henrietta, and Ka- 
therine, all assembled together, and in so strange a garb, 
his perplexity was wondrous. The tone of comparative 
€ase too with which Miss Temple addressed him com- 
pleted his confusion. He began to suspect that some 
critical explanation had taken place. He looked around 
for information. 

“ We have all been riding,” said Lord Montfort. 

“So I perceive,” said Glastonbury. 

“And, as we were too late for dinner, took aia 
here,” continued his Jordship. 

“I observe it,” said Glastonbury. 

“ Miss Grandison is an admirable musician, sir.” 

“She is an admirable lady in every respect,” said 
Glastonbury. 

“ Perhaps you will join her in some canzonette; I am 
80 stupid as not to be able to sing. I wish I could induce 
Captain Armine.” 

“He has left off singing,” said Glastonbury mourn- 
fully. “But Miss Temple,” added Glastonbury, bowing 
to that lady. 

“Miss Temple has left of singing too,” said Lord 
Montfort, very quietly. 

“Come, Mr. Glastonbury,” said the duchess, “time 
was when you and I have sung together. Let us try to 
shame these young folks.” So saying, her grace seated 
herself at the piano, and the gratified Glastonbury sum- 
moned all his energies to accompany her. 

Lord Montfort seated himself by Ferdinand. “You 
have been severely ill, I am sorry to hear.” 

“Yes: I have been rather shaken.” 

“This spring will bring you round.” 

“So every one tells me. I cannot say I feel its bene- 
Giciul influence.” 


“ You should,” saigEord Montfort. “ At our age we 
ought to rally quickly.” 


“Yes! time is the great physician. I cannot say I 


have much more faith in him than in the spring.” 
“ Well then there is hope; what think you of that ?” 
“Ihave no great faith,” said Ferdinand, affecting to 
smile. 


“ Believe then in optimism,” said Henrietta Temple, 


without taking her eyes off the cards. “ Whatever is, is 
best.” 

“ That is not my creed, Miss Temple,” said Ferdinand, 
and he rose and was about to retire. 

“Must you go? Let us all do something to-morrow!” 
said Lord Montfort, interchanging a glance with Henri- 
etta. “The ee Museum ; Miss Grandison wishes to 
go to the British Museum. Pray come with us.” 

* You are very , but—” 

“Well! I will write you a little note in the morning 
and tell you our plans,” said Lord Montfort. “I hope 
you will not desert'us.” 

Ferdinand bowed and retired : he avoided catching the 
eye of Henrietta. 

The carriages of Miss Temple and MissGrandison were 
soon announced, and, fatigued with their riding-dresses, 
these ladies did not long remain. 

“I will not go home with you to-night, dear Henri- 
etta,” said Lord Montfort; “I wish to speak to Glaston- 
bury.” 

“To-day has been a day of trial. What do you think 
of affairs? I saw you speaking to Katherine. What‘do 
you think ?” 

“I think Ferdinand Armine is a very formidable rival. 
Do you know I am rather jealous?” 

“ Digby ! can you be ungenerous ?” 

“ My sweet Henrietta, pardon my levity. I spoke in 
the merest playfulness. Nay,” he continued, for she 
seemed really hurt, “ say good night very sweetly.” 

“Is there any hope?” said Henrietta. 

“ All’s well that ends well,” said Lord Montfort smiling; 
‘* God bless you.” 


Glastonbury was about to retire, when Lord Montfort — 


returned and asked him to come up to his lordship’s own 
apartments, as he wished to show him a curious antique 
carving. 

“ You seemed rather surprised at the guests you found 
here to-night,” said Lord Montfort when they were alone. 

Glastonbury looked a little confused., “It was cer- 
tainly a curious meeting, all things considered,” con- 
tinued Lord Montfort: “ Henrietta has never concealed 
any thing of the past from me, but I have always wished 
to spare her details. I told her this morning I should 
speak to you upon the subject, and that is the reason 
why I have asked you here.” 

“It is a painful history,” said Glastonbury. 

“ As painful to me as to any one,” said his lordship ; 
“nevertheless it must be told. When did you first meet 
Miss Temple?” . 

“TI shall never forget it,” said Glastonbury, sighing 
and moving very uneasily in his chair. “I took her for 
Miss Grandison.” And Glastonbury now entered into a 
complete history of every thing that had occurred. 

“It is a strange, a wonderful story,” said Lord Mont- 
fort, “and you communicated every thing to Miss Gran- 
dison ?” 

“ Every thing but the name of her rival. To that she 
would not listen. It was not just, she said, to one so un- 
fortunate and so unhappy.” 

“She seems an admirable person, thut Miss Gandison,” 
said Lord Montfort. 

“She is indeed as near an angel as any thing earthly 
can be,” said Glastonbury. 

“Then it is still a secret to the parents?” 

“Thus she would have it,” said Glastonbury. “She 
clings to them, who love her indeed as a daughter; and 
she shrank from the desolation that was preparing for 
them.” 

“ Poor girl!” said Lord Montfort, “and poor Armine! 
By heavens, I pity him from the bottom of my heart.” 

“Ifyou had seen him as I have,” said Glastonbury, 
“wilder than the wildest bedlamite! It was an awful 
sight.” 

“Ah! the heart, the heart,” said Lord Montfort: “ it 
is a delicate organ, Mr.Glastonbury. And think you his 
father and mother suspect nothing ?” 

“1 know not what they think,” said Glastonbury, “ but 
they must soon know all.” And he seemed to shudder 
at the thought. 

“Why must they?” asked Lord Montfort. 

Glastonbury stared. 

“Ts there no hope of softening and subduing all their 
sorrows ?” said Lord Montfort, “ cannot we again bring 
together these young and parted spirits?” 

“It is my only hope,” said Glastonbury, “ and yet I 
sometimes deem it a forlorn one.” 

“It is the sole desire of Henrietta,” said Lord Mont- 
fort, “cannot you assist us? Will you enter into this 
conspiracy of affection with us?” 

“[ want no spur to such a righteous work,” said 
Glastonbury, “ but I cannot conceal from myself the ex- 
treme difficulty. Ferdinand is the most impetuous of 
human beings. His passions are a whirlwind; his voli- 
tion more violent than becomes a suffering mortal.” 

“ You think, then, there is no difficulty but with him 2?” 

“I know not what to say,” said Glastonbury; “calm 
as appears the temperament of Miss Grandison, she has 
heroic qualities. Oh! what have I not seen that admir- 
able young lady endure! Alas! my Digby, my dear 
lord, few passages of: this terrible story are engraven on 
my memory more deeply than the day when I revealed 
to her the fatal secret. Yet, and chiety for her sake, it 
was my duty.” 

“Tt was at Armine ?” 

“ At Armine—I seized an opportunity when we were 
alone together, and without fear of being disturbed. We 
had gone to view an old abbey i in the neighbourhood. We 
were seated among its ruins, when I took her hand and 
endeavoured to prepare her for the fatal intelligence. 
‘All is not right with Ferdinand,’ she immediately said ; 
‘there is some mystery. I have long suspected it.’ She 
listened to my recital, softened as much as I could for 
her sake, in silence. Yet her paleness I never can for- 
get. She looked like a saint in a niche. When I had 
finished, she whispered me to leave her for some time, 
and I walked away out of sight indeed, but so near that 
she might easily summon me. I stood alone until it was 


twilight, in a state of mournful suspense that I recall 


even now with anguish. At last I heard my name 
sounded, in a low, yet distinct voice, and I looked round 


and she - there, She had been weeping. I took her ' 


hand and pressed it, and led her to Lagi carriage. When 
I approached her unhappy home, she begged me to make 
her excuses to the family, and for two or three days we 
saw her no more. At length she sent for me,and told me 
she had been revolving all these sad circumstances in her 
mind, and she felt for others more even than for herself; 
that she forgave Ferdinand, and ‘pitied him, and would 
act towards him asa sister; that her heart was distracted 
with the thoughts of the unhappy lady, whose name she 
would never know, but that-if by her assistance 1 could 
effect their union, means should not be wenting, though 
their source must be concealed; that for the sake of ber 
aunt, to whom she is indeed passionately attached, she 
would keep the secret, until it could no longer be main- 
tained, and that in the mean time it was to be hoped, that 
health, might be restored to her cousin, and Providence 
in some way interfere in favour of this unhappy family.” 


“ Angelic creature !” said Lord Montfort. “So young.. 


too; I think so beautiful! Good God! with such a heart 
what could Armine desire !” 

“ Alas!” said Glastonbury, agd he shook his head. 
“ You know not the love of Ferdinand Armine for Hen- 
rietta Temple. It is a wild and fearful thing; it passeth 
human comprehension.” 

Lord Montfort leaned back in his chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. After some minutes he looked 
up and said in his usual placid tone, and with an un.. 
ruffled brow, “ Will you take any thing before you go, 
Mr. Glastonbury?” 


CHAPTER X. 
In which Captain Armine increases his knowledge of the value 
of money, and also becomes aware of the advantage of an ac- 
quaintance who burns coals. 


Ferdinand returned to his hotel in no very good hu- 
mour, revolving in his mind Miss Temple’s advice about 
optimism. What could she mean? Was there really a 
conspiracy to make him marry his cousin; and was Miss 
Temple one of the conspiratois? He could, indeed, 
scarcely believe this, and yet it was the most probable 
deduction-from all that had been said and done. He had 
lived, indeed, to witness such strange occurrences, that 
no event ought now to astonish him. Only to think that 
he had been sitting quietly in a drawing-room with Hen- 
rietta Temple, and she avowedly engaged to another per- 
son, who was present; and that he, Ferdinand Armine, 
should be the selected companion of their morning drive, 
and be calmly invited to contribute to their daily amuse- 
ment by his social presence! What next? If this were 
not an insult—a gross, flagrant, and uncndurable outrage 
he was totally at a loss to comprehend what was meant 
by offended pride. Optimism, indeed! He felt far more 
inclined to embrace the faith of the Manichee! And 
what a fool was he to have submitted to such a despicable, 
such a degrading situation! What infinite weakness not 
to be able to resist her influence, the influence of a woman 
who had betrayed him! Yes! betrayed,\him. He had 
for some period reconciled his mind to entertaining the 
idea of Henrietta’s treachery to him. Softened by time, 
atoned for by long suffering, extenuated by the constant 
sincerity of his purpose, his original imprudence, to use 
his own phrase in describing his misconduct, had gradu- 
ally ceased to figure as a valid and sufficient cause for 
her behaviour to him. When he recollected how he had 
loved this woman, what he had sacrificed for her, and 
what misery he had in consequence entailed upon him- 
self and all those dear to.bim; when: he contrasted his 
present perilous situation with her triumphant prosperity, 
and remembered that while he had devoted himself to a 
love which proved false, she, who had deserted him was, 
by a caprice of fortune, absolutely rewarded for her fickle- 
ness; he was enraged, he was disgusted, he despised him- 
self for having been her slave—he began even to hate her. 
Terrible moment when we first dare to view with feel- 
ings of repugnance the being that our soul has long idol- 
ised! It is the most awful of revelations. We start back 
in horror, as if in the act of profanation. 

Other annoyances, however, of a less ethereal charac- 
ter, awaited our hero on his return to his hotel. ‘There 
he found a letter from his lawyer, informing him that he 
could no longer parry the determination of one of Cap. 
tain Armine’s principal creditors to arrest him instantly 
for a very considerable sum. Unfortunately, too, it was 
a judgment debt, which there were no means of avoiding, 
except by payment, bail being inadmissible. Poor Fer- 


« dinand, mortified and harassed, with his heart and spirits 


alike broken, he could scarcely refrain from a groan! 
However, some step must be tuken. He drove Henrietta 
from his thoughts, and, endeavouring to rally some of his 
old energy, revolved in his mind what desperate expedient 
yet remained. 

His sleep was broken by dreams of bailiffs, anda vague 
idea of Henrietta Temple triumphing in his misery; but 
he rose early, wrote a most diplomatic note to his menac- 
ing creditor, which he felt confident must gain him time, 
and then making a very careful toilette, for when a man 
is going to try to borrow money, it is wise to look pros. 
perous, he took bis way to a quarter of the town where 
lived a gentleman, with whose brother he had had some 
previous dealings at Malta, and whose acquaintance he 
had made in England in reference to them. 

It was in that gloomy quarter called Golden square, 
the murky repose of which strikes so mysteriously on 
the senses, after the glittering bustle of the adjoining 
Regent street, that Captain Armine stopped before a no- 
ble, yet now dingy mansion, that in old and happier days 
might probably have been inhabited by his grandfather, 
or some of his gay friends. A brass plate on the door 
informed the world that here resided Messrs. Morris & 
Levison, following the not very ambitious calling of coal 
merchants. But if all the pursuers of that somewhat 
humble trade could manage to deal in coals with the 
same dexterity as Messrs, Morris & Levison, what very 
great coal merchants they would be! 

The ponderous portal obeyed the signal of the bell, and 
apparently opened without any human means; and Cap- 
tain Armine, proceeding down a dark, yet capacious pas- 
sage, opened a door, which invited him by an inscription 
on ground glass that assured him he was entering the 
counting-house. Here several clerks, ensconced within 
lofty walls of the darkest and dullest mahogany, were 
busily employed ; yet one advanced to an aperture in this 
fortification, and accepted the card which the visiter of- 
fered him. The clerk surveyed the ticket with a peculiar 
glance, and then, begging the visiter to be seated, disap. 
peared. He was not long absent, but soon invited Ferdi- 
nand to follow hin. Captain Armine was ushered up a 
noble staircase, and into a saloon that once was splendid. 
The ceiling was richly carved ;. and. there still might be 
detected the remains of its once gorgeous embellishment, 


in the faint forms of faded deities and the traces of murky 
gilding. The walls of this apartment were crowded with 
pictures, arranged, however, with little regard to taste, 
effect, or style. A sprawling copy of Titian’s Venus. 
flanked a somewhat prim peeress by Hoppner ; a. land. 
scape that smacked of Gainsborough was the companion 
of a dauby moonlight, that must have figured in the last. 
exhibition ; and insipid Roman matrons by Hamilton, and 
stiff English heroes by Northcote, contrasted with a.vast. 
quantity of second-rate delineations of the orgies of Dutch, 
boors, and portraits of favourite: racers and fancy dogs. 
The room was crowded with ugly furniture of all kinds, 
very solid, and chiefly of mahogany; among which were 
not less than three escritoires, to say nothing of the huge , 
horse-hair sofas. A sideboard of Babylonian: proportions 
was crowned by three massy and enormous silver salvers, 
and immense branch®candlesticks of the same precious, 
metal, and a china punch.bowl which. might have suited 
the dwarf at Brobdignag. The floor was covered with a . 
faded Turkey carpet. But, amid all this solid splendour, 
there were certain intimations of feminine elegance in the 
veil of finely cut pink paper which covered the nakedness 
of the empty but highly polished fire-place, and in the 
hand-screens, which were profusely ornamented, with 
riband of the same hue, and one of which affordeda 
most accurate, if not picturesque, view of Margate, while . 
the other glowed with a huge we of cabbage roses 
and jonquils, 

Ferdinand was not long lena and Mr, Levison, the 
proprietor of all this splendour, entered.. He was-a snort, 
stout man, with a grave but handsome countenance, a . 
little bald, but nevertheless with an elaborateness of rai-- 
ment which might better have become a younger man. 
He wore a plum-coloured frock coat of the very finest » 
cloth; his green velvet waistcoat was guarded by a gold - 
chain, which would have been the envy of a new town 
council; an immense opal. gleamed on the breast of his , 
embroidered shirt; and his Gages were covered 
very fine rings. 

“Your sarvant, captin,” said Mr. Leyison ;: and bos 
placed a chair for his guest. i 

“How are you, Levison?” responded our hero in a 
very easy voice. ‘Any news?” 

Mr. Levison shrugged his shoulders, as he murmutedy: 
“ Times is very bad, captin.” 

“Oh! I dare say, old fellow,” said Ferdinand, **1 wish . 
they were as well with me as with you. By Jove, Levi- 
son, you must be making an infernal fortune”? » 

Mr. Levison shook his head, asthe. groaned eae 
work hard, captin ; but times is te’ 

“ Fiddlededee ! Come! I want you to assist little, 
old fellow, no humbug between us.” 

“Oh!” groaned Mr. Levison, “ you could not way 
a worse time; I don’t know what money is.” - 

“Of course. However, the fact is, money I must bias 
and so, old fellow, we are old friends; and 80 damn it, 
you must get it,” 

“What do you want, captin ?” slowly spoke Mr. Levi- 
son, with an expression of misery- 

“Oh! I want rather a tolerable sum, and that is the 
truth; but I only want it for a moment.” 

“It is not the time, ‘tis the money,” said Mr. Levison, 
“You know me and my pardner, captin, are always anz. 
ious to do what we can to sarve you.” 

“ Well, now out, 
Jove, you shall never repent it. To the point—I must 
have 15007. 

“One thousand five hundred pounds! !” exclaimed Mr, _ 
Levison, “ ’Tayn’t in the country.” 

“Humbug. It must be found. What is the use of all 


this stoff.with me? I want 1500/, and you must give 


it me,” 

“I tell you what it is, captin,” said Mr, Levison, lean. 
ing over the back of 4 chair, and speaking with callous . 
composure, “I tell you what it is, me and my pardner are 
very willing always to assist you ; bat we want to know 
when this marriage is to come off, and that’s the truth.” 

“Damn the marriage,” said Captain Armine, rather 
staggered. 

“There it is though,” said Mr. Levison very quietly. 
“ You know, captin, there is the arrears on that ere an. 
nuity, three years next Michaelmas. I think it’s Michael. 
mas—let me see.” So saying, Mr. Levison opened an 
escritoire, and brought forward a most awful-looking 
volume, and, consulting the terrible index, turned to the . 
fatal name of Armine. “ Yes, three years next Micheal, 
mas, captin.” a 

“ Well, you will be paid,” said Ferdinand. he 

“We hope so,” said Mr. Levison; “bes it is long. 
figure.” 

“Well, but you get capital interest. 

“Dish!” said Mr. Levison; * ten per cent! Why! it 
is giving away the money. Why! that's the raw, cap. , 
tin. With this here new bill, annuities is nothing. Me 
and my pardner don’t do no annuities now. It’s giving 
money away ; and all this here wana locked up—and - 
all to sarve you.” 

“ Well; and ys will not help me?” said Ferdinand, . 


“ By Jove I do.” 

“ Well now, captin, when is this marriage to comeoff?” 

“Have I not told you a thousand times, and Morris 
too, that my cousin is not to marry until one year hag 
passed since my grandfather’s death. Itis barely a year. 
But of course, at this moment, of all others, I cannot 
afford to be short.” 

“Very true, captin; and we are mento sarve you, if 
we could, But we cannot, Never was such times for 
money ; there is no seeing it, However, we will do what 
we cam, Things is going very bad at Malta, and that's 
the truth.” There's that young Catchimwhocan, We are 
in with him wery deep; and now he has left the Fugi. 
leers, and got into parliament, he don’t care this for us, 
If he would only pay us, you should have the money, ap 
help me you should. 

“ But he won't pay you,” said Ferdinand, peas 
you do?” 

“ Why, I have a friend,” said Mr. Levison, “who I 
know has got three hundred pounds at his banker's, and 
he might lend it us; but we shall have to pay for it” 

“I suppose su,” said Ferdinand. “Well, three hun. — 
dred,” 

“Thave not gota shilling myself” said Mr. Levison, 
“ Young Touchemup left usin the lurch yesterday for. 
7501, so help me, and never gave us Do Now, you 
are a gentleman, captin; you meyer pay, but you. always 
give us notice.” 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


Ferdinand could scarcely resist smiling af Mr. Levison’s 
idea ofa gentleman. 

“ Well, what else can you do?” 

“Why, there is two hundred coming in Niemann 
said Mr. Levison; “ I can depend on that.” 

“ Well, that is five.” 

_ “And you want fifteen handred,” said Mr. Levison. 
“ Well, me and my pardner always like to sarve you, and 
it is wery awkward certainly for you to want money at 
this moment. But if you want to buy jewels, I can get 
you ‘any credit you like, you know.” 

“ We will talk of that by and by,” said Ferdinand. 

“Fifteeeu hundred pounds,” ejaculated Mr. Levison, 
“ well, I suppose we must make it 7001. somehow or 
other, and you must take the rest in coals.” 

“Oh! by Jove, Levison, that is too bad.” 

“T don’t see no other way,” said Mr. Levison, rather 
doggedly. 

“ But damn it, my good fellow, my dear Levison, what 
the deuse am I to do with 8001. worth of coals.” 

“ Lord! my dear captin, 800/. worth of coals is a mere 
nothing. With your connection you will get rid of them 
in a morning. All you have got to do, you know, is to 
give your friends an order on us, and we will let you 
have cash at a little discount.” 

“Then you can let me have the cash now at a little 
discount, or even a great—I cannot get tid of 8001. worth 
of coals.” 

“ Why, it ’tayn’t four hundred chaldron, captin,” re- 
joined Mr. Levison. “ Three or four friends would do the 
thing. Why! Baron Squash takes ten thousand chal- 
dron of us every year. But he has such a knack ; he gits 
the clubs to take them.” 

«“ Baron Squash, indeed! Do you know who you are 
_ talking to, §3r. Levison? Do you think that Iam going 
to turn into a coal merchant; your working partner, by 


- Jove! No, sir, give me the 7001. without the coals, and 


charge what interest you please.” 
“ We could not do it, captin. *Tayn’t our way.” 
* Task you once more, { Ir. Levison, will you iet me 
have the money, or will you not ?” 
* Now, captin, don’t be so high and mighty! *Tayn’t 


the way to do business, 4 je and my pardner wish to 


sarve you, we does indeed. And if a hundred pound will 
be of any use to you, you shall have it on your accep- 
tance, and we won’t be curious about any name that 
draws, we won't, indeed.” 


Good morning to you.” 


door. “Do, captin. We wish to sarve you, we does in- 
deed. See how we behave about that arrears. Think of 
the coals, now do. Now for a bargain, come! Come, 
captin, I dare say now you could get us the business of 
the Junior Sarvice Club, and then you shall have the 
seven hundred on your acceptance for three months at 
two shillings in the pound, come ?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


In which Captain Armine unexpectedly resumes his acquaint- 


ance with Lord Catchimwhocan, who introduces him to Mr. 

Bond Sharpe. 

Ferdinand quitted his kind friend yr. Levison in no 
very amiable mood ; but just as he was leaving the house, 
a cabriolet, beautifully painted of a brilliant green colour, 
picked out with a somewhat cream-coloured white, and 
drawn by a showy Holstein horse of tawny tint with a 
flowing and milk-white tail and mane, and caparisoned 
in harness almost as precious as { Ir. Levison’s sideboard, 
dashed up to the door. 

“ Armine, by Jove!” exclaimed the driver with great 
cordiality. 

* Ah! Catch, is it you ?” said Ferdinand. 

“ What! have you been here?” said Lord Catchim- 
whocan. “At the old work, eh? Is ‘ me and my pard- 
ner’ troublesome, for your countenance is not very 
radiant.” 

“ By Jove, old fellow !” said Ferdinand, in a depressed 
tone, “I am in an infernal scrape, and also in a cursed 
rage. Nothing is to be done here.” 

“ Never mind,” said his lordship; “keep up your 
spirits, jump into my cab, and we will see how we can 
carry on the war. I am only going to speak one word 
to* me and my pardner.’ ” 


So saying, his lordship skipped into the house as gay | 


asa lark, although he had a bill for a good round sum 
about to be dishonoured in the course of a few hours. 

“ Well, my dear Armine,” he resumed, when he reap- 
peared and took the reins, “ Now, as I drive along, tell 
me all about it. For if there be a man inthe world 
whom I should like to ‘sarve,’ it is thyself, my noble 
Ferdinand.” 

With this encouragement Captain Armine was not 
long in pouring his cares into a congenial bosom. 

“ I know the man to ‘ sarve’ you,” said Catchimwho- 
can. “The fact is, these fellows here are regular old 


fashioned humbugs. ‘The only idea they have is money, — 


money. They have no enlightened notions. I will in- 
troduce you to a regular trump, and if he does not do 
our business I am much mistaken. Courage, old fellow. 
How do you like this start?” 

“ Deused neat. By the by, Catch, my boy, you are 
going it rather, I see.” 

“To be sure. I have always told you there is a cer- 
tain system in affairs which ever prevents men being 
floored. No fellow is ever dished who has any con- 
nection. What man that ever had his run, was really 
ever fairly put hurs de combat, unless he was some one 
who ought never to have entered the arena, blazing away 
without any set, making himself a damned fool and every 
body his enemy. As long as a man bustles about and 
is in a good set, something always turns up. I got into 
pera or and you, you are going to be mar- 

All this time the cabriolet was dashing down Regent 
atreet, twisting through the Quadrant, whirling along 
Pall-Mall, until it finally entered Cleveland row, and 
stopped before a newly-painted, newly-pointed, and 
exeedingly compact mansion, the long brass knocker of 


whose green door sounded beneath the practised touch of - 


his lordship’s tiger. Even the tawny Holstein horse, 
with the white flowing mane, seemed conscious of the 
locality, and stopped before the accustomed resting place 


- dm the most natural manner imaginable. A very tall 


serving-man, very well powdered, and in @ very dark 
well-appointed livery, immediately appeared. 


“‘At home? enquired Lord Catchitwhocan, with a 
peculiarly confidential expression, 

“ To you, my lord,” responded the attendant. 

* Jump out, Armine,”’ said his lordship, . and they en- 
tered the house. 

“ Alone ?” said his lordship. 

“ Not alone,” said the servant, wiz the friends 
into the dining-room, “ but he shall have your lordship’s 
card immediately. There are several gentlemen wait- 
ing in the thitd drawing-room ; so I have shown your 
lordships in here, and shall take care that he sees yout 
lordship before any one.”’ 

“ That ’s a devilish, good fellow,” said Lord Catchim- 
whocan, putting his hand into his waistcoat pocket to 
give him a sovereign; but not finding one he added, 
“TI shall remember you.”” 

The dining-room into which they were shown was at 
the back of the house, and looked into very agreeable 
gardens. The apartment, indeed, was in some little con- 
fusion at this moment, for their host gave a dinner to- 
day, and his dinners were famous, The table was ar- 
ranged for eight guests ; its appointynents indicated 
refined taste. A candelabra of Dresden china was the 
centre piece; there was a whole service of the same ma- 
terial, even to the handles of the knives and forks; and 
the choice variety of glass attracted Ferdinand’s notice. 
The room was lofty and spacious; it was very simply 
and soberly furnished ; not an object which could distract 
the taste or disturb the digestion. But the sideboard, 
which filled a recess at the end of the apartment, pre- 
sented a crowded group of gold plate that might have 
become a palace: magnificent shields, tall vases, ancient 
tankards, goblets of carved ivory set in precious metal, 
and cups of old ruby glass mounted on pedestals, glitter- 
ing with gems. This accidental display certainly offered 
an amusing contrast to the perpetual splendour of Mr. 
Levison’s beaufet ; and Ferdinand was wondering whether 
it would turn out that there was as marked a difference 
between the two owners, when his companion and him- 
self were summoned to the presence of Mr- Bond Sharpe. 

They ascended a staircase perfumed with flowers, and 
on each landing place was a classic tripod or pedestal 
crowned with a bust, Amd then they were ushered into 
a drawing-room of Parisian elegance; buhl cabinets, mar- 
queterie tables,hangings of the choicest damask suspend- 
ed from burnished cornices of old carving. The chairs 


| had been rifled from a Venetian palace ; the couches 

“Well,y Levison,” said Ferdinand, rising, “I see 
we can do nothing to-day. The hundred pounds would | 
be of no use to me. I will think over your proposition. — 


were part of the spoils of the French revolution. There 
were glass screens in golden frames, and a clock that 
represented the death of Hector, the chariot wheel of 


| Achilles conveniently telling the hour, A round table of 
“ Ah, do!” suid ¢ fr. Levison, bowing and opening the . 


Mosaic, mounted on a golden pedestal, was nearly cover- 
ed with papers; and from an easy chair supported by air 
cushions, half rose to welcome them Mr. Bond Sharpe. 
He was a man not many years the senior of Captain Ar- 
mine and his friend; of a very elegant appearance, pale, 
pensive, and prepossessing. Deep thought was impressed 
upon his clear and protruding brow, and the expression 
of his gray sunk eyes, which were delicately arched, was 
singularly searching. His figure was slight, but com. 
pact. His dress plain, but a model in its fashion. He 
was habited entirely in black, and his only ornament 
were his studs, which were turquoise and of a great 
size: but there never were such boots, so brilliant and so 
small !” 

He welcomed Lord Catchimwhvcan in a voice scarcely 
above a whisper, and réceived Captain Armine ina man- 
ner alike elegant and dignified. 

“ My dear Sharpe,” said his lordship, * ¥ am going to 
introduce to you my most particular friend, and an old 
brother officer. This is Captain Armine, the only son of 
Sir Ratcliffe, and the heir of Armine Castle. He is 
going to be married very soon to his cousin Miss Grandi- 
son, the greatest heiress in England.” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Ferdinand, shrinking under this 
false representation, and Mr. Sharpe with considerable 
delicacy endeavoured to check his lordship. 

“ Well, never mind, I will say nothing about that,” 
continued Lord Catchinnwhocan. “The long and the 
short of it is this, that my friend Armine is hard up, 
and we must carry on the war till we get into winter 
quarters. “You are just the man for him, and by Jove, 
my dear Sharpe, if you wish sensibly to oblige me, who 
Tam sure am one of your warmest friends, you will do 
every thing for Armine that human energy can possibly 
effect.” 

“ What is the present difficulty that you have?” en. 
quired Mr. Sharpe of our hero, in a calm whisper. 

“ Why the present difficulty that he has,” said Lord 
Catchimwhocan, “ is that he wants £1500.” 

“ I suppose you have raised money, Captain Armine?” 
said Mr. Shrpe. 

“In every way,” said Captain Armine. 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Sharpe, “at your time of life 
one naturally does. And I suppose you are bothered 
for this £1500 ?” 

“Iam threatened with immediate arrest, and arrest 
in execution.” 

“ Who is the party 2” 

“ Why I fear an unmanageable one,even by you. It 
is a house at Malta.” 

“ Mr. Bolus, I suppose ? 

“ Exactly.” 

“ I thought so.” 

“ Well, what can be done?” said Lord Catechimwhocan, 

“Oh! there is no difficulty,” said Mr, Sharpe very 
quietly, “Captain Armine can have any money he 
likes.” 

“ I shall be happy,” said Captain Armine, “ to pay any 
consideration you think fit.” 

“Oh! my dear sir, I cannot think of that. Money ig 
a drug now. I shall be happy to accommodate you with. 
out giving you any trouble, “You can have the £1500 if 
you please this moment,” 

“ Really you are very generous,” said Ferdinand, very 
much surprised, “but I feel I am not entitled to such 
favours, What security can I give you?” 

“T lend the money to you. I want no security. You 
can repay me when you like. Give me your note of 
hand.” $o saying Mr. Sharpe opened a drawer, and 
taking out his check-book drew 4 draft for the £1500, 
“T believe I have a stamp in the house,” he continued, 
looking about. “Yes, here is one. If you fill this 
up, te Armine, the affair may be concluded at 


¢ Upon my honour, Mr. Sharpe,” said Ferdinand, 
very confused, “ I do not like to appear insensible to this 
extraordinary kindness, but really I came here by the 
merest — without any intention of soliciting 


or receiving such favours. “And my kind friend here 
has given you much too glowing an aceount of my 
resources. Ft is very probable I shall, occasion you great 
inconvenience.” 

“ Really, Captain Armine,” eaid Mr. Sharpe, with a 
slight smile, ** if we were talking of asum of any import- 
ance, why one might be a little more punctilious, but 
for such a bagatelle as £1500, we have already wasted 
too much time in its discussion. I am happy to serve 
you.” 

Ferdinand stared, remembering Mr. Levison and the 
coals, Mr. Sharpe himself drew up the note, and pre- 
— it to Ferdinand, who signed it and pocketed the 
draft. 

“T have several gentlemen waiting,” said Mr. Bond 
Sharpe, “I am sorry I cannot take this portunity of 
cultivating your acquaintance, Captain ) A rmine, but I 
should esteem it a great honour if yowwould dine with 
me to-day. 
me with his company, and you mightimeet a aeirs or 
‘two who would amuse you,” 

“T really shall be very happy,” ‘said Ferdinand. 

And Mr. Bond Sharpe again slightly rose and bowed 
them out of the room. 

Well, is not he a trump?” said Lord Catchimwhocan, 
when they were once more in the cab. 

“Tam so astonished,” said Ferdinand, “ that I cannot 
speak. Who in the name of fortune is this great man ?” 

“ Agenius,”” said Lord Catchimwhocan. “ Don’t you 
think he is a devilish good-looking fellow 7” 

“ The best looking fellow I ever saw,” said the grate- 
ful Ferdinand. 

“ And capital manners ” 

“ Most elegant.” 

“ Neatest dressed man in town !” 

“ Exquisite taste !” 

“ What a house?” 

“ Capital 

“Did you ever see such furniture? It beats your 
rooms at Malta.” 

“IT never saw any thing more complete in my life.” 

“ What plate !” 

“ Miraculous !” 

“And believe me we shall have the best dinner in 
town.” 

“ Well, he has given me an appetite,” said Ferdinand. 


Bat who is he ?” 


“Why, by business he is what is called a convey- 
ancer ; that is to say, he is a lawyer by inspiration.” 

“ He is a wonderful man, said Ferdinand. He must 
be very rich.” 

“ Yes; Sharpe must be worth his quarter of a million. 
And he has made it in such a devilish short time !” 

“ Why, he is not much older than we are?” 

“Ten years ago that man was a prizefighter,” said 
Lord Catchim w hocan. 

“ A prizefighter !” exclaimed Ferdinand. 

“ Yes; and licked every body. But he was too great 
a genius for the ring, and took to the turf.” 

“ Ah!" 

“ Then he set up a hell.” 

“ Hum!” 

“ And then he turned it into a subscription. ainda - 

“ Hoh !” 

“ He keeps his hell still, but it works itself now. In 
the mean time, he is the first usurer in the world, and 
will be in the mext parliament.” 

“But if he lends money on the terms he accom- 
modates me, he will hardly increase his fortune.” 

“Oh! he can do the thing when he likes. He took a 
fancy to you. The fact is, my dear fellow, Sharpe is very 
rich, and wants to get into society. He likes to oblige 
young men of distinction, and can afford to risk a few 
thousands now and then. By dining with him to-day, 
you have quite repaid him for his loan, Besides, the 
fellow has a great soul; and, though born on a dunghill, 
nature intended him for a palace, and he has placed him- 
self there.” 

“ Well, this has been a remarkable morning,” said 
Ferdinand Armine, as Lord Catchimwhocan put him 
down at hisclub. “Iam very much obliged to you, 
dear Catch !”” 

“ Nota word, my dear fellow. You have helped me 
before this, and glad Iam to be the means of assisting 
the best fellow im the world, and that we all think you. 
Au revoir! We dine at eight.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
Miss Grandison makes a remarkable discovery. 


In the mean time, while the gloomy morning which 
Ferdinand had anticipated terminated with so agreeable 
an adventure, Henrietta and Miss Grandison, accom- 
panied by Lord Montfort and Glaetonbury, paid their 
promised visit to the British Museum. 

“Tam sorry that Captain Armine could not accom- 
pany us,” said Lord Montfort. “I sent to him this 
morning very early, but he was already out.” 

“ He has many affairs to attend to,” said Glastonbury. 

Miss Temple looked grave; she thought of poor Ferdi- 
nand andall his cares. She knew well what were those 
affairs to which Glastonbury alluded. The thought that 
perhaps at this moment he was struggling with rapacious 
creditors, made her melancholy. The novelty and strange- 
ness of the objects which awaited her, diverted, however, 
her mind from those painful reflections. Miss Grandi- 
son, who had never quilted Englund, was delighted with 
every thing she saw ; but the Egyptian gallery princi- 
pally attracted the attention of Miss Temple. Lord 
Montfort, regardful of his promise to Henrietta, was 
very attentive to Miss Grandison, 

“I cannot help regretting that your cousin is not here,” 
said his lordship, returning to a key that he had already 
touched, But Katherine made no answer. 

“+ He seemed so much better for the exertion he made 
yesterday,” resumed Lord Montfort. “I think it would 
do him good to be more with us.” 

« He seems to like to be alone,” said Katherine. 

“I wonder at that,’ said Lord Montfort; “I cannot 
conceive a happier life than we all lead.” 

“You have cause to be happy, and Ferdinand has 
not,” said Miss Grandison, very calmly. 

“TI should have thought that he had very great cause,” 
said Lord Montfort, enquiringly. 

** No person in the world is 80 unhappy as Ferdinand,” 
gaid Katherine. 

* But cannot we cure his unhappiness ?” said his lord- 
ship. “We are his friends; it seems to me, with such 
friends as Miss Grandison and Miss Temple, one ought 
never to be unhappy.” 


Your friend, Lord Catchimwhocan, favours _ 


“Miss Temple can scarcely be called a friend of 
Ferdinand,” said Katherine. 

“ Indeed, a very warm one, I assure you.” 

“ Ah! that is your iafluence.” 

“Nay ! it is her own impulse.” 

“ But she only met him yesterday for the first time.” 

“TI assure you Miss Temple is an older friend of 
Captain Armine than I am,” said his lordship. 

“ Indeed !* said Miss Grandison, with an air of con. 
siderable astonishment. 

“ You know they were neighbours in the country.” 

“ In the country !” repeated Miss Grandison. 

“Yes; Mr. Temple, you know, resided not far from 
Armine.” 

“ Not far from Armine !” still repeated Miss Grandison, 

“ Digby,” said Miss Temple, turning to him at this 
moment, “tell Mr. Glastonbury about your sphinx at 
Rome. It was granite, was it not ?” 

“And most delicately carved. I never remember 
having observed an expression of such beautiful serenity, 
The discovery that, after all, they are male countenances 
is quite a mortification. I loved their mysterious beauty.” 

What Lord Montfort had mentioned of the previous 
acquaintance of Henrietta and her cousin, made Miss 
Grandison mnse. Miss Temple's address to Ferdinand 
yesterday had struck her at the moment as somewhat 
singular; but the impression had not dwelt upon her 

. mind. But it now occurred to her as very strange that 
Henrietta should have become so intimate with the 
Armine family and herself, and never have mentioned 
that she was previously acquainted with their nearest 
relative. Lady Armine was not acquainted with Miss 
Temple until they met at Bellair house. Tiat was 
certain. Miss Grandison had witnessed their mutual 
introduction. Nor Sir Ratcliffe. And yet Henrietta and 
Ferdinand were friends, warm friends, old friends, inti. 
mately acquainted: so said Lord Montfort; and Lord 
Montfort never coloured, never exaggerated. All this 
was very mysterious. And, if they were friends, old 
friends, warm friends—and Lord Montfort said they 
were, and, therefore, there could be no doubt of the truth of 
the statement—their recognition of each other yesterday 
was singularly frigid. It was not indicative of a very 
intimate acquaintance. Katherine had ascribed it to the 
natural disrelish of Ferdinand now to be introduced to 
any one. And yet they were friends, old friends, warm 
friends. Henrietta Temple and Ferdinand Armine! Miss 
Grandison was so perplexed that she scarcely looked at 
another object in the galleries. 

The ladies were rather tired when they returned from 
the museum. Lord Montfort walked to the Travellers, 
and Henrietta agreed to remain and dine in Brook street. 
Katherine and herself retired to Miss Grandison’s boudoir, 
a pretty chamber, where they were sure of being alone 
Henrietta threw herself upon a sofa, and took up the last 
new novel; Miss Grandison seated herself on an ottoman 
by her side, and worked at a purse, which she was 
making for Mr. Temple. 

“Do you like that book ?” said Katherine. 

“T like the lively parts, but nut the serious ones,” 
replied Miss Temple ; the author has observed, but he has 
not felt.” 

“It is satirical,” said Miss Grandison ; “ I wonder why 
all this class of writers aim now at the sarcastic. I do 
not find life the constant sneer they tnake it.” 

“Tt is because they do not understand lifa,” said 
Henrietta, “ but have some little experience of society. 
Therefore their works give a perverted impression of 
human conduct; for they accept as a principal that which 
is only an insignificant accessory ; and they make exist. 
ence a succession of frivolities, when even the career of 
the most frivolous has its profounder moments.” 

“ How vivid is the writer’s description of a ball or a 
dinner!” said Miss Grandison ; “ every thing lives and 
moves. And yet, when the hero makes love, nothing cen 
be more unnatural. His feelings are neither deep, nor 
ardent, nor tender. All is stilted, and yet ludicrous.” 

“I do not despise the talent which describes so vividly 
a dinner and a ball,” said Miss Temple. “ As far as it 
goes, it is very amusing ; but it should be combined with 
higher materials. In a fine novel manners should be 
observed, and morals should be sustained; we require 
thought and passion, as well as costume and the lively 
representation of conventional arrangements; and the 
thought and passion will be the better for these acces- 
sories, for they will be relieved in the novel as they are 
relieved in life, and the whole will be more true.” 

“But have you read that love scene, Henrietta? It 
appeared to me so ridiculous !” 

“ I never read love scenes,” said Henrietta Temple. 

“Oh! I love a love story,” said Miss Grandison, 
smiling, “ if it be natural and tender, and touch my heart: 
When I read such scenes, I weep.” 

“Ah! my sweet Katherine, you are soft-hearted.” 

“And you, my Henrietta, what are you?” 

“ Hard-hearted! The most callous of mortals.’ 

“Oh! what would Lord Montfort say ?” 

“Lord Montfort knows it. We never have love scenes.” 

“And yet you love him?” 

“ Dearly : I love and I esteem him.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Grandison, “I may be wrong, but 
if I were a man I do not think I should like the lady of 
my love to esteem me,” 

“ And yet esteem is the only genuine basis of hapgisiant, 
believe me, Kate. Love is a dream.” 

And how do you know, dear Henrietta ?” & 

“ All writers agree it is.” 

“The writers you were just ridiculing ?” 


“ A fair retort ; and yet, though your words are the 


most witly, believe me mine are the most wise.” 

“I wish my cousin would wake from his dream,” said 
Katherine. “To tell you a secret, love is the cause of 
his unhappiness. Don’t move, dear Henrietta,” added 
Miss Grandison, “we are so happy here ;” for Miss 
Temple, in truth, seemed not a little discomposed. 

“You should marry your cousin,” said Miss Temple: 

“ You little know Ferdinand or myself, when you give 
that advice,” said Katherine. ‘We shall never marry; 
nothing is more certain than that. In the first place, to 
be frank, Ferdinand would not marry me, nothing would 
induce him; and in the second place, I would not marry 
him, nothing would induce me.” 

“Why not 7” said Henrietta, in a low tone, holding 
her book very near to her face. 

“ Because I am sure that wo should not be happy,” 
said Miss Grandison. “I love Ferdinand, and once 
could have married him. He is so brilliant that I could 
not refuse his proposal. And yet I feel it ig better for 
me that we have not marricd, and I hope it may yet 
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= 
better for him ; for I love him very dearly. He is 
my brother.” 
“ But why should you not be happy?” enquired Miss 
Temple. 


“ Because we are not suited to each other. Ferdinand 
must marry some one whom he looks up to, somebody 
brilliant like himself, some one who can sympathise with 
all his fancies. I am too calm and quict for him. You 
would suit him much better, Henrietta.” 

“ You are his cousin ; it is a misfortune; if yon were 

not, he would adore you, and you would sympathise with 
him.” 
“I think not: I should like to marry a very clever 
man,” said Katherine. “I could not endure marrying 
a fool, or a commonplace person ; I should like to marry 
a person very superior in talent to myself, some one 
whose opinion would guide me on all points, one from 
whom I could not differ. But not Ferdinand; he is too 
imaginative ; too impetuous ; he would neither guide me, 
nor be guided by me.” 

Miss Temple did not reply, but turned over a page of 
her book. 

“ Did you know Ferdinand before you met him yester- 
day at our house?” enquired Miss Grandison, very 
innocently. 

“Yes!” said Miss Temple. 

“I thought you did,” said Miss Grandison. “I thought 
there was something in your manner that indicated you 
had met before. I do not think you knew my aunt, 
before you met her at Bellair house ?” 

“ did not.” 

“ Nor Sir Ratcliffe ?” 

“ Nor Sir Rateliffe.” 

“But you did know Mr. Glastonbury ?” 

“ I did know Mr. Glastonbury.” 

_ How very odd!” said Miss Grandison. 

“ What is odd?” enquired Henrietta. 

‘“ That you should have known Ferdinand before.” 

“ Not at all odd. He came over one day to shoot at 
papa’s. I remember him very well.” 

“ Oh,” said Miss Grandison. “ And did Mr. Glaston- 
bury come over to shoot !” 

“TI met Mr. Glastonbury one morning that I went to 
eee the picture gallery at Armine. It is the only time I 
ever saw him,” 

“Oh!” said Miss Grandison again, “Armine is a 
beautiful place, is it not?” 

“ Most interesting.” 

“ You know the Pleasaunce.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I did not see you when I was at Armine.” * 

“ No, we had just gone to Italy.” 

“ How beautiful you look to-day, Henrietta!” said 
Miss Grandison. “Who could believe that you ever 
were so ill !” 

“ I am grateful that I have recovered,” said Henrietta. 
“ And yet I never thought that I should return to Eng- 
land.” 

“ You must have been so very ill in Italy, about the 
same time as poor Ferdinund was at Armine. Only 
think, how odd you should have both been so ill about 
the same time, and now that we should all be so inti- 
mate!” 

Miss Temple looked perplexed and annoyed. “Is it 
so odd ?” she at length said in a low tone. 

“ Henrietta Temple,” said Mies Grandison, with great 
‘earnestness, “I have discovered a secret: you are the 
lady with whom my tousin is in love.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
In which Ferdinand has the honour of dining with Mr. Bond 
Sharpe. 
When Ferdinand arrived at Mr. Bond Sharpe's, he 


‘was welcomed by his host in a magnificent suite of 


saloons, and introduced to two of the guests who had 
previously arrived. The first was a very stout man, 
past middle age, whose epicurean countenance twinkled 
with humour. This was Lord Castlefyshe, an Irish peer 
of great celebrity in the world of luxury and play—keen 
at a bet—still keener at a dinner. Nubody exactly knew 
who the other gentleman, Mr. Blandford, really was, but 
he had the reputation of being enormously rich, and was 
proportionately respected. He had been about town for 
the last twenty years, and did not look a day older than 
at his first appearance. He never spoke of his family— 
unmarried—and apparently had no relations; but he had 
contrived to identify himself with the first men in Lon. 
don—was a member of every club of great repute—and 
of late years had even become a sort of authority ; which 
was strange, for he had no pretension—was very quiet— 
and but humbly ambitious—seeking, indeed, no happier 
success than to merge in the brilliant crowd—an ac- 
cepted atom of the influential aggregate. As he was 
not remarkable for his talents or his person, and as his 
establishment, though well appointed, offered no singular 
splendour, it was rather strange that a gentleman who had 
apparently dropped from the clouds, or crept out of a 
kennel, should have succeeded in planting himself so 
vigorously ina soil which shrinks from any thing not 
indigenous, unless it be recommended by very powerful 
qualities. But Mr. Blandford was good tempered, and 
was now easy and experienced, and there was a vague 
tradition that he was immensely rich, a rumour which 
Mr. Blandford always contradicted in a manner which 
skilfully confirmed its truth. 

“ Does Mirabel dine with you, Sharpe?” enquired 
Lord Castlefyshe of his host, who nodded assent. 

“ You won’t wait for him, I hope?” said his lordship. 
“ By the by, Blandford, you shirked last night.” 

“I promised to look in at the poor duke’s before he 
went off,” said Mr. Blandford. 

“Oh! he has gone, has he?” said Lord Castlefyshe. 
“ Does he take his cook with him?” 

But here the servant ushered in Count Alcibiades de 
Mirabel, Charles Doricourt, and Mr. Bevil. 

“ Excellent Sharpe, how do you do?” exclaimed the 
count. “ Castlefyshe, what bétises have you been talk- 
iug to Crocky about Felix Winchester? Good Bland. 
ford, excellent Blandford, how is my good Blandford ?” 

Mr. Bevil was a very tall and very handsome young 
man, of a great family and great estate, who passed his 
life in an imitation of Count Alcibiades de Mirabel. He 
was always dressed by the same tailor, and it was his 
pride that his cap or his vis-a-vis was constantly mis- 
taken for tho equipage of his model; and really now, as 
the shade stood beside its substance, quite as tall, almost 
as good looking, with the satin-lined coat thrown open 
with the same style of flowing grandeur, and revealing a 
breastplate of starched cumbric scarcely less broad and 


_ brilliant, the uninitiated might have held the resemblance 
as perfect. The wristbands were turned up with not 


studs, that glittered' with not less radiancy. The satin 
waistcoat, the creaseless hosen, were the same; and if 
the foot were not quite as small, its Parisian polish was 


less bright. But here, unfortunately, Mr. Bevil’s 


thimetic powers deserted him. 

cy “ We start, for soul is wanting there !” 

The Count Mirabel could talk at all times, and at all 
times well; Mr. Bevil never opened his mouth. Prac- 
tised in the world, the Count Mirabel was neverthcless 
the child of impulse, though a native grace, and an in- 
tuitive knowledge of mankind, made every word pleas- 
ing and every act appropriate; Mr. Bevil was all art, 
and he had not the talent to conceal it. The Count 
Mirabel was gay, careless, generous; Mr. Bevil, was 
solemn, calculating, and rather a screw. It seemed that 
the Count Mirabel’s feelings grew daily more fresh, and 
his faculty of enjoyment more keen and relishing ; it 
seemed that Mr. Bevil could never have been a child, but 
that he must have issued to the world ready equipped, 
like Minerva, with a cane instead of a lance, and a fancy 
hat instead of a helmet. His essence of high breeding 
was never to be astonished, and he never permitted him- 


friends. 

Charles Doricourt was another friend of the Count 
Mirabel, but not his imitator. His feelings were really 
worn, but it was a fact he always concealed. He had 
entered life at a remarkubly early age, and had expe- 
rienced every scrape to which youthful flesh is heir. Any 
other man +t Charles Doricourt must have sunk beneath 
these accumulated disasters, but Charles Doricourt al- 
ways swam. Nature had given him an intrepid soul ; 
experience had cased his heart with iron. But he always 
smniled; and, audacious, cool and cutting, and very easy, 
he thoroughly despised mankind, upon whose weaknesses 
he practised without remorse. But he was polished and 
amusing, and faithful to his friends. The world admired 
him and called him Charley, from which it will be in- 
ferred that he was a privileged person, and was applauded 
for a thousand actions, which in any one else would have 
been met with the most decided reprobation. 

“Who is that young man?” enqnired the Count 
Mirabel of Mr. Bond Sharpe, taking his host aside and 
pretending to look at a picture. 

“ He is Captain Armine, the only son of Sir Ratcliffe 


absence.” 

“ Hum! I like his appearance very much,” said the 
count. “It is very distinguished.” 

Dinner and Lord Catchimwhocan were announced at 
the same moment; Captain Armine found himself seated 
next to the Count Mirabel. The dinners at Mr. Bond 
Sharpe’s were dinners which his guests came to eat. Mr. 
Bond Sharpe had engaged for his club-house the most 
celebrated of living artists—a gentleman who, it was 
said, received a thousand a year, whose convenience was 
studied by a chariot, and amusement secured by a box 
at the French play. There was, therefore, at first little 
conversation, save criticism on the performances before 
them, and that chiefly panegyrical; each dish was deli- 
cious, cach wine exquisite ; and yet, even in these occa- 
sional remarks, Ferdinand was pleased with the lively 
fancy of bis neighbour, affording an elegant contrast to 
the somewhat gross unction with which Lord Castlefyshe, 
whose very soul seemed wrapped up in his occupation, 
occasionally expressed himself. 

“ Will you take some wine, Captain Armine?” said 
the Count Mirabel, with a winning smile. “ You have 
recently returned here ?” 

“ Very recently,” said Ferdinand. 

“ And you are glad ?” 

“ As it may be, I hardly know whether to rejoice or 
not.” 

“ Then, by all means rejoice,” said the count; “ for, if 
you are in doubt, it surely must be best to decide upon 
being pleased.” 

“TI think this is the most infernal country there ever 
was,” said Lord Catchimwhocan. 

“My dear Catch!” said the Count Mirabel, “ you 
think so, do you? You make a mistake, you think no 
such thing, my dear Catch. Why is it the most infer. 
nal? Is it because the women are the handsomest, or 
because the horses are the best? Is it because it is the 
only country where you can get a good dinner, or 
because it is the only country where there are fine wines? 
Or is it because it is the only place where you can get a 
coat made, or where you can play without being cheated, 
or where you can listen to an opera without your ears 
being destroyed? Now, my dear Catch, you pass your 
life in dressing and in playing hazard, in eating good 
dinners, in drinking good wines, in making love, in go- 
ing to the opera, and in riding fine horses. Ofavhat, then, 
have you to complain ?” 

“ Oh! the damned climate !” 

“ On the contrary, it is the only good climate there is. 
In England you can go out every day, and at all hours; 
and then, to those who love variety, like myself, you are 
not sure of seeing the same sky every morning you rise, 
which, for my part, I think the greatest of all existing 
sources of ennui.” 

“ You reconcile me to my country, count,” said Fer- 
dinand, smiling. 

“ Ah! you are a sensible man; but that dear Catch is 
always repeating nonsense which he hears from some- 
body else. To-morrow,” he added, in a low voice, “ he 
will be for the climate.” 

The conversation of men when they congregate to- 
gether is generally dedicated to one of two subjects: 
politics or women. [n the present instance, the party 
was not political ; and it was the fair sex, and particu- 
larly the most charming portion of it, in the good metro- 
polis of England, that were subjected to the poignant 
criticism or the profound speculation of these practical 

philosophers. ‘There was scarcely a celebrated beauty in 
London, from.the proud peeress to the vain opera dan- 
cer, whose charms and conduct were not submitted to 
their masterly analysis. And yet it would be but fair to 
admit, that their critical ability was more eminent and 
satisfactory than their abstract reasoning upon this in- 
teresting topic; for it was curious to observe that, though 
every one present piqued himself upon his profound 
knowledge of the sex, not two of the sages agreed in the 
constituent principles of female character. One declared 
that women were governed by their feelings; another 
maintained that they had no heart; a third propounded 


that it ~ all imagination; a fourth that it was all 


less compact precision, and were fastened by jeweled . 


self to smile, except in the society of very —, 


Armine. He has just returned to England after a long | 


vanity. Lord Castlefyshe muttered something about 
their passions, and Charley Doricourt declared that they 
had no passions whatever, But they all agreed in one 
thing, to wit, that the man. who permitted himself a 
moment's uneasiness about a woman was a fool. . 

All this time, Captain Armine spoke little, but ever to 
the purpose and chiefly to the Count Mirabel, who 
pleased him, Being very handsome, and moreover of a 
very distinguished appearance, this silence on the part of 
Ferdinand made him a general favourite, and even Mr. 
Bevil whispered his approbation to Lord Catchimwhocan. 

“ The fact is,” said Charles Doricourt, “it is only 
boys and old men who are plagued by women. They 
take advantage of either state of childhood. Eh! Castle- 
fyshe ?” 

“Tn that respect, then, somewhat resembling you, 
Charley,” replied his lordship, who did not admire the 
appeal. “ For no one can doubt you plagued your 
father; I was out of my teens, fortunately, before you 
played ecarté.” 

“ Come, good old Fyshe,” said Count Mirabel, “ take 
a glass of claret, and do not look so fierce. You know 
very well Charley learnt every thing of you.” 

“ He never learnt of me to spend a fortune upon an 
actress,” said his lordship. Se I have spent a fortune; but 
thank heaven it was on myself.’’ 

“ Well, as for that,” said the count, “I think there is 
something great in being ruined for one’s friends, If I 
were as rich as I might have been, I would not spend 
much on myself. My wants are few ;—a fine house, fine 
carriages, fine horses, a complete wardrobe, the best 
opera box, the first cook, and pocket money—that is all 
T require. I have these and I get on pretty well; but if 
I had a princely fortune, I would make every good fellow 
I know quite happy.” 

“ Well,” said Charles Doricourt, “ you are a lucky fel- 
low, Mirabel. I have had horses, houses, carriages, opera 
boxes, and cooks, and I have had a great estate; but 
pocket money I never could get. Pocket money was 
the thing which always cost me the most to buy of all.” 

The conversation now fell upon the theatre. Mr. Bond 
Sharpe was determined to have a theatre. He believed 
it was reserved for him to revive the drama. Mr. Bond 
Sharpe piqued himself upon his patronage of the stage. 
He certainly had a great admiration of actresses. There 
was something in the management of a great theatre 
which pleased the somewhat imperial fancy of Mr. Bond 
Sharpe. The manager of a great theatre is a kind of 
monarch. Mr. Bond Sharpe longed to seat himself on 
the throne, with the prettiest women in London for his 
court, and all his fashionable friends rallying round their 
sovereign. He had an impression that great results 
might be obtained with his organising energy and illi- 
mitable capital. Mr. Bond Sharpe had unbounded con- 
fidence in the power of capital. Capital was his deity. 
He was confident that it could always produce alike 
genius and triumph. Mr. Bond Sharpe was right: 
capital is a wonderful thing, but we are scarcely aware 
of this fact until we are past thirty; and then, by some 
singular process which we will not now stop to analyse, 
one’s capital is in general sensibly diminished. As men 
advance in life, all passions resolve‘ themselves into 
money. Love, ambition, even poetry, end in this. 
©. “ Are you going to Shropshire’s this autumn, Charley ?” 
said Lord Catchimwhocan. 

“Yes, I shall go” 

“I don't think said his lordship, “ it is such” 
a bore.” 

“It is rather a bore, but he is a good fellow.” 

“T shall go,” said Count Mirabel. 


“ You are not afraid of being bored?” said Ferdinand, | 


smiling. 

“ Between ourselves, I do not understand what this 
being bored is,” said the count. “He who is bored ap- 
pears tome a bore. To be bored supposes the inability 
of being amused; you must be a dull fellow.- Where- 
ever I may be, I thank Heaven that I am always 
diverted.” 

“But you have such nerves, Mirabel,” said Lord 
Catchimwhocan. “By Jove! I envy you; you are never 
floored.” 

“ Floored! what an idea! What should floor me? I 
live to amuse myself, and I do nothing that does not 
amuse me. Why should I be floored ?” 

“ Why I do not know, but every other man is floored 
now and then. As for me, my spirits are sometimes 
something dreadful.” 

“ When you have been losing.” 

“Well, we cannot always win. Can we, Sharpe? 
That would not do. But, by Jove! you are always ina 
good humour, Mirabel, when you lose.” 

“Fancy a man ever being in low spirits,” said the 
Count Mirabel; “life is too short for such bétises.. The 
most unfortunate wretch alive calculates unconsciously 
that it is better to live than to die. Well, then, he has 
something in his favour. Existence is a pleasure, and 
the greatest—the world cannot rob us of that; and if it 
be better to live than to die, it is better to live in a good 
humour than a bad one. If a man be convinced that 
existence is the greatest pleasure, his happiness may be 
increased by good fortune, but it will be essentially inde- 
pendent of it. He who feels that the greatest source of 
pleasure always remains to him, ought never to be mise- 
rable. The sun shines on all; every man can go to sleep; 
if you cannot ride a fine horse, it is something to look 
upon one; if you have nota fine dinner, there is some 
amusement in a crust of bread and Gruyere. Feel 
slightly, think little, never plon, never brood; every 
thing depends upon the circulation—take care of it. 
Take the world as you find it—enjoy every thing. Vive 
la bagatelle !” 

Here the gentlemen rose, took their coffee, and ordered 
their carriages. 

“Come with us,” said Count Mirabel to Ferdinand. 

Our hero accepted the offer of his agreeable acquaint- 
ance. There was a great prancing and rushing of horses 
and cabs and vis-a-vis at Mr. Bond Sharpe’s door, and in 
a few minutes the whole party were dashing up St. 
James’ street, where they stopped before a splendid 
building, resplendent with lights and illuminated cur. 
tains, 

“Come, we will make you an honorary member, mon 
cher Captain Armine,” said the count; “and do not say, 
Oh! lasciate ogni speranza! when you enter here.” 

They ascended a magnificent staircase, and entered a 
sumptuous and crowded saloon, in which the entrance of 
the Count Mirabel and his friends made no little sensa- 


those whom he addressed. Charley Doricourt and Mr. 
Blandford walked away together towards a further apart- 
ment. Lord Castlefyshe and Lord Catchimwhocan were 
soon busied with ecarté. > 

“Well, Faneville, good general, how do you do?” said 
the Count Mirabel. “Where have you dined to-day 7— 
at the Balcombes'? You are a very brave man,mon 


~ general! Ah! Stock, good Stock, excellent Stock,” he 


continued, addressing Mr. Million de Stockville, “ that 
Burgundy you sent me is capital. How are you, my 
dear fellow ?—quite well? Fitzwarrene, I did that for 
you; your business is all right, Ah! my good Massey, 
mon cher, mon brave, Anderson will let you have that 
horse, And what is doing here? Is there any fun? 
Fitzwarrene, let me introduce you to my friend, Captain 
Armine;” (in a lower tone) “excellent garcon! You 
will like him very much. We have been all dining at 
Bond’s.” 

“ A good dinner?” 

“Of course a good dinner. J should like to see a man 


to ask me to dine, and then give me a bad dinner !” 

“TI say, Mirabel,” exclaimed a young man, “have you 
seen Horace Poppington about the match ?” 

“It is arranged; ‘tis the day after to-morrow, at nine 
o'clock.” 

“ Well, I bet on you, you know.” 

“Of course you bet on me. Would you think of bet- 
ting on that good Pop, with that gun? Pah!—Eh bien? 
I shall go in the next room.” And the cuunt walked 
away, followed by Mr. Bevil. 

Ferdinand remained talking for some time with Lord 
Fitzwarrene. By degrees the great saloon had become 
somewhat thinner; some had stolen away to the House, 
where a division was expected; quiet men, who just 
looked in after dinner, had retired; and the play-men 
were engaged in the contiguous apartments. Mr. Bond 
Sharpe approached Ferdinand, and Lord Fitzwarrene 
took this opportunity of withdrawing. 

“T believe you never play, Captain Armine,” said Mr. 
Bond Sharpe. 

“ Never,” said Ferdinand. 

“ You are quite right.” 


said Ferdinand, with a smile. 
“Mr. Bond Sharpe shrugged his shoulders. “ There 


“ whatever may be my opinion.” 

“This is a magnificent establishment of yours,” said 
Ferdinand. 4 

“ Yes, it is a very magnificent establishment. I have 
spared no expense to produce the most perfect thing of 
the kind in Europe—and it is the most perfect thing of 
the kind. I am confident that no noble in any country 
has an establishment better appointed. I despatched an 
agent to the continent to procure this furniture; his com- 
mission had no limit, and he was absent two years. My 
cook was with Charles X.; the cellar is the most choice 
and considerable that was ever collected. I take a pride 
in the thing, but I lose money by it.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“I have made a fortune—there is no doubt of that; 
but I did not make it here.” 

“It is a great thing to make a fortune,” said Ferdi- 
nand. , 
“Very great,” said Mr. Bond Sharpe. “There is only 
one thing greater—and that is, to keep it when made.” - 

Ferdinand smiled. 

“ Many men can make fortunes—few can keep them,” 


' said Mr. Bond Sharpe. “ Money is power, and rare are 


the heads that can withstand the possession of great 
power.” 
“ At any rate, it is to be hoped that you have discovered 


- this more important secret,” said Ferdinand; “though T 


confess, to judge from my own experience, I should fear 


’ that you are too generous.” 


“TI had forgotten that to which you allude,” said his 
companion, very quietly. “ But with regard to myself, 
«whatever may be my end, I have not yet reached my 
acmé.” 

“ You have at least my good wishes,” said Ferdinand. 

“IT may some day claim them,” said Mr. Bond Sharpe. 
“My position,” he continued, “is difficult; I have risen 
by pursuits which the world does not consider reputable, 


_ yet, if I had not had recourse to them, I should be less 
. than nothing. My mind, I think, is equal to my for- 
' tune; I am still young, and I would now avail myself of 
- my power, and establish myself in the land a recognised 


member of society. But this cannot be: society shrinks 
from an obscure foundling, a prize-fighter, a leg, a hell- 
keeper, and an usurer. Debarred, therefore, from a fair 
theatre for my energy and capital, I am forced to oc- 
cupy, perhaps exhaust, myself in multiplied speculations, 
Hitherto they have flourished; and perhaps my theatre, 
or my newspaper, may be as profitable as my stud, But 
—I would gladly emancipate myself. These efforts seem 
to me, as it were, unnecessary and unnatural; the great 

object has been gained. It isa tempting of fate. TI have 
sometimes thought myself the Napoleon of the sporting 
world; I may yet find my St. Helena.” 

“ Forewarned, forearmed, Mr. Sharpe.” 

“I move in a magic circle—it is difficult to extricate 
myself from it. Now, for instance, there is not a man 
in that room who is not my slave. You see how they 
treat-me; they place me upon an equality with them; 
they know my weakness; they fool me up to the top of 
my bent. And yet there is nota man in that room who, 
if I were to break to-morrow, would walk down St. 
James’s street to serve me. Yes! there is one—there is 
the count; he has a great and generous soul. I believe 
Count Mirabel sympathises with my situation; I believe 
he does not think, because a man has risen from an ari- 
gin the most ignoble and obscure to a very powerful 
position, by great courage and dexterity—and, let me add 
also, by some profound thought—by struggling, too, be it 
remembered, with a class of society as little scrupulous, 
though not as skilful as himself—that he is necessarily 
an infamous character. What if, at eighteen years of 
age, without a friend in the world, trusting to the pow- 
erful frame and intrepid spirit with which nature had 
endowed me, I flung myself into the ring? Who should 
be a gladiator if I were not? Is thata-crime? What 
if, at a later period, with a brain for calculation which 

/ none can rival, I invariably succeeded in that in which. 
the greatest men in the country fail! Am I to be 
branded, because I have made half a million bya good 
book? What if I have kept a gambling house? “From 
the back parlour of an oyster shop, my hazard table has 


tion. Mr. Bond Sharpe glided along, dropping oracular 
pentences, without ing to stop to speak to 


been removed to this palace. Had the play been foul, 


who would give me a bad dinner: that would be a bétise, — 


“Tam rather surprised at your being of that opiilion,” 


will always be votarics enough,” said Mr. Bond Sharpe, 
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this metamorphosis would never have occurred. It is 


trae, Iam an usurer. My dear sir, if all the jusurers in 
this great metropolis could only pass in procesgion before 
you at this moment, how you would start! You might 
find some right honourables among them: many a great 
fanetionary, many a grave magistrate ; fathers of fami- 
lies, the very models of respectable characters; patrons 
and presidents of charitable institutions; and subscribers 
for the suppression of those very gaming houses, whose 
victims, in nine cases out of ten, are their principal cus- 
tomers. I speak not in bitterness. On the whole, I 
must‘not complain of the world; but I have seen a great 
deal of miarikind, and more than most of what is consi- 
dered its worst portion. The world, Captain Armine, 
believe me, is neither as bad nor as good as some are apt 
to suppose. And, after all,” said Mr. Bond Sharpe, 
shrugging up his shoulders, “ perhaps we ought to say 
with our friend the count, ‘ Vive la bagatelle!’ Will you 
take some supper ?” ‘ 


> CHAPTER XIV. 

Miss Grandison piques the curiosity of Lord Montfort, and 
Count Mirabel drives Ferdinand down to Richmond, which 
drive ends in an agreeable adventure and an unexpected con- 
fidence. 

The discovery that Henrietta Temple was the secret 
object of Ferdiuand’s unhappy passion was a secret 
which Miss Grandison prized like a true woman. Not 
only had she made this discovery, but, from her previous 
knowledge and her observation during her late interview 


with Miss Temple, Katherine was persuaded that Hen. | 


rietta must still love her cousin as before. Miss Grandi- 
son was extremely attached to Henrietia; she was inte- 
rested in her cousin’s welfare, and devoted to the Armine 


“family. All her thoughts and all her energies were now — 


engaged in counteracting, if possible, the conseqnences 
of those unhappy misconceptions which had placed them 
“all in this painful situation. 

It was on the next day that she had promised to ac- 
company the duchess and Henrietta on a water excursion. 
Lord Montfort was tu be their cavalier. In the morning 
she found herself alone with his lordship in St. James’s 
square. 

“ What a charming day!” said Miss Grandison. “I 
anticipate so much pleasure! Who is our party ?” 


“Ourselves alone,” said Lord Montfort. “Lady Ar- , 
mine cannot come, and Captain Armine is engaged. I | 


fear you will find it very dull, Miss Grandison.” 
“Oh! not at all. By the by, do you know I was very 


much surprised yesterday at finding that Ferdinand and © 


Henrietta were such old acquaintances.” 

“Were you?” said Lord Montfort, in a very peculiar 
tone. ; 

“Jt is very odd that Ferdinand never will go with us 
anywhere. I think it is very bad taste.” 

“JT think so too,” said Lord Montfort. 

“I should have thought that Henrietta was the very 
person he would have admired; that he would have been 
quite glad to be with us. I can easily understand his 
being wearied to death with a cousin,” said Miss Gran- 
dison ; “ but, Henrietta! it is so very strange that he 
should not avail himself of the delight of being with 

” 

“Do you really think that such a cousin as Miss 
Grandison can drive him away.” 

“ Why, to tell you the trath, my dear Lord Montfort, 
Ferdinand is placed in a very awkward position with me. 
You are our friend, and so I speak to you in confidence. 
Sir Ratcliffe and Lady Armine both expect that Ferdi- 
nand and myself are going to be married. Now, neither 
of us have the slightest intention of any thing of the 
sort.” 

“Very strange, indeed,” said Lord Montfort. “The 
world will be very much astonished, more so than myself, 
for I confess to a latent suspicion on the subject.” 

“ Yes, I was aware of that,” said Miss Grandison, “ or 
I should not have spoken with so much frankness. For 
my own part, I think we are very wise to insist upon 
having our own way, for an ill-assorted marriage must 
be a most melancholy business.” Miss Grandison spoke 
with an air almost of levity, which was rather unusual 
with her. 

* An ill-assorted marriage,” said Lord Montfort. “ And 
what do you call un iil-assorted marriage, Miss Grandi- 
son ?” 

“ Why many circumstances might constitute such an 
union,” said Katherine; “ but I think if one of the par- 


_ hearts. Which do you prefer ?” 


ties were in love with another person, that would be — 
quite sufficient to ensure a tolerable portion of wretched- - 


“TI think s0, too,” suid Lord Montfort; “an union — 
under such circumstances, would be very ill-assorted. 


But Miss Grandison is not in that situation ?” he added 
with a faint smile. 

“ That is scarcely a fair question,” said Katherine, 
with great gaiety, “but there is no doubt Ferdinand 
Armine is.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Yes; he is in love, desperately in love ; that I have 
long discovered. {I wonder with whom it can be ?” 

“ I wonder!” said Lord Montfort. 

“Do you?” said Miss Grandison. “ Well, I have 
sometimes thought that you might have a latent suspi- 
cion on that subject, tov. I thought you were his con- 
fidant.” 

“I!” said Lord Montfort; “I, of all men in the 
world ?” 

“ And why not you of all men in all the world 2” said 


Miss Grandison. 


“ Our intimacy is so slight,” said Lord Montfort. 

“ Hum !” said Miss Grandison ; “ and now I think of 
it, it does appear to me very strange how we have all be- 
come suddenly such intimate friends. The Armines and 
your family not previously acquainted; Miss Temple, 
too, unknown to my auntand uncle. And yet we never 
live now out of each other's sight. I am sure I am very 
grateful for it; I am sure it is very agreeable ; but still it 
does appear to me to be very odd. I wonder what the 
season can be 2” 

“ It is that you are so charming, Miss Grandison,” 
said Lord Montfort. 

“ A compliment from you.” 

“ Indeed, no compliment, dearest Miss Grandison,” 
said Lord Montfort, drawing near her. “ Favoured as 
Miss Temple is in so many respects, in none, in my 
opinion, is she more fortunate than in the possession of 
so admirable a friend.” 

* Not even in the possession of so admirable a lover, 
my lord 2” 


‘ 


'* All must love Miss Temple who are acquainted with 
her,” said Lord Montfort, very seriously. 
. “ Indeed, I think so,” said Katherine, ina more sub. 
dued voice. #1 love her; her carcer fills me with a 
strange and singular interest. May she be happy, for 
happiness she indeed deserves !” ' 

“T have no fonder wish than to secure that happi- 
ness, Miss Grandison,” said Lord Montfort ;—« by any 
means,” he added. 

“ She is so interesting!” said Katherine. “ When you 
first knew her she was very ill?” . 

“ Very.” 

“ She seems quite recovered.” 

“Thope sv.” 

“ Mr. Temple says her spirits are not what they used 
to be. I wonder what was the matter with her?” 

Lord Montfort was silent. 

“ T cannot bear to see a fine spirit broken,” continued 
Miss Grandison. “There was Ferdinand. Oh! if you 
had but known my cousin before he was unhappy. Oh! 
that < spirit! Oh! he was the most brilliant being 
that ever lived. And then I was with him during all his 
illness. It was so terrible. I almost wish that we could 
have loved each other. It is very strange; he must have 
been ill at Armine, at the very time Henrietta was ill in 
Italy. And I was with him in England, while you were 
solacing her. And now we are all friends. There 
seems a sort of strange destiny in oar lots, does there 
not ?” . 

“ A happy lot that can in any way be connected with 
Miss Grandison,” said Lord Montfort. 

At this moment her grace and Henrietta entered ; the 
carriage was ready; and in a few minutes they were 
driving to Whitehall Stairs, where a beautiful boat await- 
ed them. 

In the mean time Ferdinand Armine was revolving the 
strange uccurrences of yesterday. Altogether it was an 
exciting and satisfactory day. In the first place, he had 
extricated himself from his most pressing difficulties: in 
the next, he had been greatly amused; and thirdly he 
had made a very interesting acquaintance, for such he 
esteemed Count Mirabel. Just at the very moment 
when, lounging over a very late breakfast, he was think- 
ing of Bond Sharpe and his great career, and then turn- 
ing in his mind whether it were possible to follow the 
gay counsels of his friends of yesterday, and never plague 
himself about a woman again, the Count Mirabel was 
announced. 

“ Mon cher Armine,” said the count, “ you see I kept 
my promise, and would find you at home.” 

The count stood before him, the best dressed man in 
London, fresh and gay as a bird, with not a care on his 
sparkling visage, and his eye bright with bonhommie. 
And yet Count Mirabel had been the very last to desert 
the recent mysteries uf Mr. Bond Sharpe ; and, as usual, 
the dappled light of dawn had guided him to his luxurious 

bed—that bed that always afforded him serene slumbers, 
whatever might be the adventures of the day, or the re- 
sult of the night’s campaign. How the Count Mirabel 
did laugh at those poor devils, who wake only to moralise 
over their own folly with broken spirits and aching heads! 
Care—he knew nothing about; Time he defied; Indis- 
position he could not comprehend. He had never been 
ill in his life, even for five minutes. 

Ferdinand was really very glad to see him ; there was 
something in Count Mirabel’s very presence which put 
every body in good spirits. His lightheartedness was 
caught by all. Melancholy was a farce in the presence 
of his smile ; and there was no possible combination of 
scrapes that could withstand his kind and brilliant rail- 
lery. At the present moment Ferdinand was in a suffi- 
ciently good humour with his destiny, and he kept up the 
ball with effect; so that nearly an hour passed in every 
amusing conversation. 

“ You were a stranger among us yesterday,” said 
Count Mifabel. “I think you were rather diverted. I 
saw you did justice to that excellent Bond Sharpe. That 
shows that you have a mind above prejudice. Do you 
know he was by far the best man at table except our- 
selves ?” 

Ferdinand smiled. 

“It is true, he has a heart and a brain. Old Castle- 
fyshe has neither. As for the rest of our friends, some 
have hearts without brains, and the rest brains without 


“Tis a fine question,” said Ferdinand; “and yet I 
confess I should like to be callous.” 

“ Ah! but you cannot be,” said the count, “ you have 
a soul of great sensibility—I see that in a moment.” 

“ You see very far, and very quickly, Count Mirabel,” 
said Ferdinand, with a little reserve. 

“ Yes; in a minute,” said the count, “in a minute, 
I read a person’s character. I know you are very much 
in love, because you changed countenance yesterday 
when we were taking of women.” 

Ferdinand changed countenance again. “ You are a 
very extraordinary man, count,” he at length observed. 

“ Of course; but, mon cher Armine, what a fine day 
this is! What are you going to do with yourself?” 

“ Nothing ; I never do any thing,” said Ferdinand, in 
an almost mournful tone. 

“A melancholy man! Quelle bétise! I will cure 
you ; I will be your friend, and put you all right, Now, 
we will just drive down to Richmond; we will have a 
light dinner—a flounder, a cutlet, and a bottle of cham. 
paign, and then we will go to the French play. I will 
introduce you to Jenny Vertpré. She is full of wit; 
perhaps she will ask us to supper. Allons, mon ami, mon 
cher Armine; allons, mon brave!” 

Ceremony was a farce with Alcibiades de Mirabel. 
Ferdinand had nothing to do; he was attracted to his 
companion. The effervescence produced by yesterday’s 
fortunate adventure had not quite subsided ; he was de- 
termined to forget his sorrows, and, if only for a day, 
join in the lively chorus of Vive la bagatelle? So, in a 
few moments he was safely ensconced in the most per- 
fect cabriolet in London, whirled along by a horse that 
stepped out with a proud consciousness of its master. 

The Count Mirabel enjoyed the drive to Richmond as 
if he had never been to Richmond in his life. The warm 
sun, the western breeze, every object he passed and that 
passed him, called for his praise or observation. He in- 
oculated Ferdinand with his gaiety, as Ferdinand listen- 
ed to his light lively tales, and his flying remarks, so 
full of merriment and poignant truth and daring fancy. 
When they had arrived at the Star and Garter, and 
ordered their dinner, they strolled into the park, along 
the terrace walk ; and they had not proceeded fifty paces, 


when ~ came up with the duchess and her party, 


who were resting on u bench and looking over the 
valley. 

Ferdinand would gladly have bowed and passed on ; 
but that was impossible. He was obliged to stop and 
speak to them, and it was difficult to disembarrass him- 
self of friends who greeted him so kindly. Ferdinand 
presented his companion. The ladies were very charm- 
ed to know so celebrated a gentleman, of whom they had 
heard so much. Count Mirabel, who had the finest tact 
in the world, but whose secret spell, after all, was per- 
haps only that he was always natural, adapted himself in 
a moment to the characters, the scene, and the occasion. 
He was quite delighted at these sources of amusement, 
that had so unexpectedly revealed themselves; and in a 
few minutes they had all agreed to walk altogether, and 
in due time the duchess was begging Ferdinand and his 
friend to dine with them. Before Ferdinand could frame 
an excuse, Count Mirabel had accepted the proposition. 
After passing the morning together so agrecably, to go 
and dine in separate rooms—it would be a bétise. This 
word bétise settled every thing with Count Mirabel; 
when once he declared that any thing was a bétise, he 
would hear no more. 

It was a most charming stroll. Never was Count 
Mirabel more playful, more engaging, more completely 
winning. Henrietta and Katherine alike smiled upon 
him, and the duchess was quite enchanted. Even Lord 
Montfort, who might rather have entertained a prejudice 
against the count before he knew him—and none can 


after—and who was prepared for something rather bril-' 


liant, but prétending, presumptuous, fantastic, and af- 
fected, quite yielded to his amiable gaiety, and his racy 
and thoroughly genuine and simple manner. So they 
walked and talked and laughed, and all agreed that it 
was the most fortunately fine day and the most feli- 
citous rencontre that had ever occurred, until the dinner 
hour was at hand. The count was at her grace’s side, 
and she was leaning on Miss Temple’s arm. Lord 
Montfort and Miss Grandison had fallen back apace, as 
their party had increased. Ferdinand fluttered between 
Miss Temple and his cousin; but would have attached 
himself to the latter, had not Miss Temple occasionally 
addressed him. He was glad, however, when they re- 
turned to dinner. 

“ We have only availed ourselves of your grace’s per- 
mission to join our dinners,” said Count Mirabel, offering 
the duchess his arm. He"placed himself at the head of 
tke table, Lord Montfort took the other end. To the 
surprise of Ferdinand, Miss Grandison, with a heed- 
lessness that was quite remarkable, seated herself next 
to the duchess, so that Ferdinand was obliged to sit by 
Henrietta Temple, who was thus separated from Lord 
Montfort. 

The dinner was as gay as the stroll. Ferdinand was 
the only person who was rather silent. 

“ How amusing he is!” said Miss Temple, turning to 
Ferdinand, and speaking in an under tone. 

“ Yes; I envy him his gaiety.” 

“ Be gay.” 

“ I thank you, I dare say I shall in time. I have not 
yet quite embraced all Count Mirabel’s philosophy. He 
says that the man who plagues himself for five minutes 
about a woman, is an idiot. When I think the same, 
which I hope I may soon, I dare say I shall be as gay.” 

Miss Temple addressed herself no more to Ferdi- 
nand. 

They returned by water. To Ferdinand’s great an- 
Noyance, the count did not hesitate for a moment to 
avail himself of the duchess’s proposal that he and his 
companion should form part of the crew. He gave im- 
mediate orders that his cabriolet should meet him at 
Whitehall Stairs, and Ferdinand found there was no 
chance of escape. 

It was a delicious summer evening. The setting sun 
bathed the bowers of Fulham with refulgent light, just as 
they were off delicate Rosebank ; but the air long con- 
tinued warm, and always soft, and the last few miles of 
their pleasant voyage were tinted by the young and 
glitering moon. 

“I wish we had brought a guitar,” said Miss Grandi- 
son; “ Count Mirabel, I am sure, would sing to us?” 

“ And you, you will sing to us without a guitar, will 
you not ?” said the count, smiling. 

“ Henrietta, will you sing ?” said Miss Grandison. 

“ With you.” 

“ Of course ; now you must,” said the count, and so 
they did. 

This gliding home to the metropolis on a summer eve, 
so soft and still, with beautiful faces, as should always be 
the case, and with swect sounds, as was the present,— 
there is something very ravishing in the combination. 
The heart opens; it is a dangerous moment. As Ferdi- 
nand listened once more to the voice of Henrietta, even 
though it was blended with the sweet tones of Miss 
Grandison, the passionate past vividly recurred to him. 
Fortunately he did not sit near her; he had taken care 
to be the last in the boat. He turned away his face, but 
its stern expression did not escape the observation of the 
count Mirabel. 

“ And now,Count ) rabel, you must really favour us,” 
said the duchess. 

“ Without a guitar,” said the count, and he began 
thrumming on his arm, for an accompaniment. “ Well, 
when I was with the Duc d’Angouléme in Spain, we 
sometimes indulged in a serenade at Seville. I will try 
to remember one.” 


A SERENADE OF SEVILLE. 
I 


Come forth, come forth, the star we love 

Is high o’er Guadalquiver’s grove, 

And tints each tree with golden light ; 

Ah ! Rosalie, one smile from thee were far more bright! 


Il. 
Come forth, come forth, the flowers that fear 
To blossom in the sun’s career, 
The moonlight with their odours greet ; 
Ah! Rosalie, one sigh from thee were far more sweet ! 


Ill. 

Come forth, come forth, one hour of night, 

When flowers are fresh, and stars are bright, 

Were worth an age of gaudy day ; 

Then, Rosalie, fly, fly to me; nor-longer stay ! 

“hope the lady came,” said Miss Temple, “after 
such a pretty song.” 

“ Of course,” said the count, “ they always come.” 

“ Ferdinand, will you sing?” said Miss Grandison. 

“ T cannot, Katherine.” : 

“ Henrictta, ask Ferdinand to sing,” said Miss Grandi- 
son; “he makes it a rule never to do any thing I ask 
him, but I am sure you have more influence.” 


Lord Montfort came to the rescue of Miss Temple, 
“ Miss Temple has spoken so often to us of your sing. 
ing, Captain Armine?” said his lordship, and yet Berd, 
Montfort, in his allegation, a little departed from the. 
habitual exactitude of his statements. 

“ How very strange!” thought Ferdinand; “ her 
callousness or her candour baffles me—I will try to 
sing,” he continued aloud, “ but it is a year really since. 
I ever did.” 

In a voice of singular power and melody—and with an 
expression which increased as ,he proceeded, until the 
singer seemed scarcely able to control his emotions—~ 
Captain Armine thus proceeded— 

CAPTAIN ARMINE'’S SONG. 


IL 
My heart is like a silent lute 
Some faithless hand has thrown aside, 
Those chords are dumb, those tones are mute, 
That once sent forth a voice of pride ! 
Yet even o’er the lute neglected 
The wind of heaven will sometimes fly, 
And even thus the heart dejected, 
Will sometimes answer to a sigh! 


II. 
And yet to feel another’s power 
May grasp the prize for which I pine, 
And others now may pluck the flower 
I cherished for this heart of mine— 
Nv more, no more! The hand forsaking, 
‘The lute must fall, and shivered lie 
In silence : and my heart, thus breaking, 
Responds not even to a sigh! 

Miss Temple seemed busied with her shawl ; perhaps 
she felt the cold ; Count Mirabel, next whom she sat, was 
about to assist her. Her face was turned to the water ; 
it was streaming with tears. Without appearing to no- 
tice, Count Mirabel leaned forward, and engaged every 
body’s attention; so that she was unobserved and had 
time to recover. And yet she was aware that the Count 
Mirabel had remarked her emotion, and was grateful for 
his quick and delicate consideration.’ It was very for- 
tunate that Westminster Bridge was now in sight, for 
after this song of Captain Armine, every one became 
very dull or very pensive; even Count Mirabel was 
silent. 

The ladies and Lord Montfort entered their britscha. 
They bade a cordial adieu to Count Mirabel, and begged” 
him to call upon them in St. James’s square, and the 
count and Ferdinand were alone. 

“ Cher Armine,” said the count, as he was driving up 
Charing Cross, “ Catch told me you were going to marry 
your cousin. Which of those two young ladies is your 
cousin ?” 

“ The fair girl, Miss Grandison.” 

“ So I understood. She is very pretty, but you are not 
going to marry her, are you ?” 

“ No; I am not.” 

“ And who is Miss Temple ?” 

“She is going to be married to Lord Montfort.” 

“ Diable! But what a fortunate man! What do you 
think of that Miss Temple ?” 

“ T think of her as all, I suppose, must.” 

“ She is beautifal; she is the most beautiful woman I 
ever saw. She marries for money, I suppose ?” 

“ She_is the richest heiress in England ; she is much 
richer than my cousin.” 

“C'est drole. But she does not want to marry Lord. 
Montfort ?” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because, my dear fellow, she is in love with you.” 

“ By Jove! Mirabel, what a fellow you are! What do 
you mean ?” 

“ Mon cher Armine, I like you more than any body. 
I wish to be, Iam your friend. Here is some cursed 
contretemps. There is a mystery, and both of you are 
victims of it. Tell me every thing. I will put you right.” 

“ Ah! my dear Mirabel, it is past even your skill. I 
thought I could never speak on these things to human 
being, but I am attracted to you by the same sympathy 
which you flatter me by expressing for myself. I want 
a confidant, I need a friend—I am most wretched.” 

“ Eh! bien! we will not go to the French play. As 
for Jenny Vertpré, we can sup with her any night. Come 
to my house, and we will talk over every thing. But 
trust me, if you wish to marry Henrietta Temple, you 
are an idiot if you do not have her.” 

So saying, the count touched his bright horse, and in 
a few minutes the cabriolet stopped before a small but 
admirably appointed house in Berkeley square. 

“ Now, mon cher,” said the count, “ coffee and con- 
fidence!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
In which Count Mirabel commences his operations with great 
success. 

Is there a more gay and graceful spectacle in the 
world than Hyde Park, at the end of a long sunny morn- 
ing in the merry month of May or June? Where can we 
see such beautiful women, such gallant cavaliers, such 
fine horses, and such brilliant equipages? The scene, too, 
is worthy of such agreeable accessaries: the groves, the 
beaming waters, and the triumphal arches, In the dis- 
tance, the misty heights of Surrey, and the bowery glades 
of Kensington. 

It was the day after the memorable voyage from Rich- 
mond. Eminent among the glittering throng, Count 
Mirabel cantered along on his Arabian, scattering gay 
recognitions and bright words. He reined in his steed 


_ beneath a tree, under whose shade were assembled a 


knot of listless cavaliers. The count received their con- 
gratulations, for this morning he had won his pigeon 
match. 

“ Only think of that old fool, Castlefyshe, betting on 
Poppington,” said the connt. “I want to see him—old 
idiot ! Who knows where Charley is?” 

“I do, Mirabel,” said Lord Catchimwhocan. “He 
has gone to Richmond with Blandford and the two little 
Furzlers.” 

“ That good Blandford! Whenever he is in love, he 
always gives adinner. It is a droll way to succeed.” 

“ Apropos, will you dine with mo to-day, Mirabel,” 
said Mr. de Stockville. . 

“ Impossible, my dear fellow; I dine with Fitzwar- 
rene.” 

“ I say, Mirabel,” drawled out a young man, “I saw 
you yesterday driving a man down to Richmond your- 
self. Who is your friend ?” P 

“ No one you know, or will know. ’Tis the best fel~ 
low that ever lived; but he is under my guidance, and & 
shall be yery particular to whom he is introduoed,” 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


=—— 


“Lord! I wonder who he can be?” said the young 


ae say, Mirabel, you will be done on Goshawk, if you 
don’t take care, I can tell you that.” 

“ Thank you, good Coventry ; if you like to bet the 
odds, I will take them.” 

« No, my dear fellow, I do not want to bet ; but at the 
same time ” 

“ You have an opinion that you will not back. That 
isa luxury, for certainly it is of no use. I would advise 


you to enjoy it.” 


“ Well, I must say, Mirabel,” said Lord Catchimwho- 
can, “I think the same about Goshawk.” 

« Oh! no, Catch, you do not think so ;—you think you 
think. Go and take all the odds you can get upon Gos- 
hawk. Come, now, to-morrow you will tell me you have 
avery pretty book. Eh! mon cher Catch ?” 

But, do you really think Goshawk will win?” asked 
Lord Catchimwhocan, very earnestly. 

“ Certain !” 

“ Well, damned if I don’t go and take the odds,” said 
his lordship. 

“ Mirabel,” said a young noble, moving his horse close 
to the count, and speaking in a low voice, * shall you be 
at home to-morrow morning ?” 

“Certainly. But what do you want?” 

«J am in a devil of a scrape; I do not know what to 
do. I want you to advise me.” 

The count moved aside with this cavalier. “ And what 
jsit?” said he. ‘ Have you been losing ?” 

“ No, no,” said the young man, shaking his head. 

“Much worse. {It is the most infernal business; I do 
not know what I shall do. I think I shall cut my 
throat.”” 

“ Bétise! It cannot be very bad, if it be not money.” 

“QO! my dear Mirabel, you do not know what trouble 
Iam in.” 

“Mon cher Henri, soyez tranquille,” said the count, 
in a kind voice. ‘I am your friend. Rest assured I 
will arrange it. Think no more of it until to-morrow at 
one o'clock, and then call on me. If you like, I am at 
your service at present.” 

“No, no—not here: there are letters.” 

“Ha! ha! Well, to-morrow—at one. In the mean 
time, do not write any nonsense.” 

At this moment, the duchess, with a party of eques- 
trians, passed and bowed to the Count Mirabel. 

“I say, Mirabel,” exclaimed a young man, “ who is 
that girl? I want to know. I have seen her several 
times lately. By Jove, she is a fine creature !” 


“Do not you know Miss Temple?” said the count. 


“Fancy a man not knowing Miss Temple! She is the 
only woman in London to be looked at.” 

Now there was a great flutter in the band, and nothing 
but the name of Miss Temple was heard. All vowed 
they knew her very well—at least by sight—and never 
thought of any body else. Some asked the count to pre- 
sent them-—others meditated plans by which that great 
result might be obtained; but, in the midst of all this 
agitation, Count Mirabel cantered away, and was soon 
by the very lady’s side. 

“What a charming voyage yesterday,” said the count 
to Miss Temple. “ You were amused ?” 

“Very.” 

“ And to think you should all know my friend Armine 
so well! I was astonished, for he will never go any 
where, or speak to any one.” 

“ You know him very intimately ?” said Miss Temple. 

“He is my brother! ‘There is not a human being in 
the world I love so much! If you only knew him as I 
know him. Ah! chere Miss Temple, there is not a man 
in London to be compared with him—so clever and so 
good! What a heart! so tender! and what talent! 
There is no one so spirituel !” 

“ You have known him long, count?” 

“ Always: but of late I find a great change in him. I 


cannot discover what is the matter with him. He has - 


grown melancholy. I think he will not live.” 

“ Indeed !”” 

“No: Iam never wrong. That cher Armine will not 
live.” 

“You are his friend, surely-——” 

“Ah! yes; but I do not know what it is. Even me, 
he cares not for. I contrive sometimes to get him about 
alittle; yesterday, for instance; but to-day, you see, he 
will not move. There he is, sitting alone, in a dull hotel, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, dark as night. Never 
Was a man so changed. I suppose something has hap- 
pened to him abroad. When you first knew him, I dare 
say now, he was the gayest of the gay ?” 

“He was, indeed, very different,” said Miss Temple, 
turning away her face. 

“You have known that dear Armine a long time ?” 

“It seems a very long time,” said Miss Temple. 

“If he dies, and die he must, I do not think [I shall 
ever be in very good spirits again,” said the count. “It 
is the only thing that would quite upset me. Now do 
not you think, Miss Temple, that our cher Armine is the 
Most interesting person you ever met ?” 

“I believe Captain Armine is admired by all those 
who know him.” 

“He is so good, so tender, and so clever. Lord Mont- 
fort, he knows hii very well?” 

“They were companions in boyhood, I believe; but 
they have resumed their acquaintance only recently.” 

“We must interest Lord Montfort in his case. Lord 
Montfort must assist in our endeavours to bring him out 
a little.” 

“Lord Montfort needs no prompting, count. We are 
all alike interested in Captain Armine’s welfare.” 

“I wish you would try to find out what is on his 


_Mind,” said Count Mirabel. “ After all, men cannot do 


Much. It requires a more delicate sympathy than we 
can offer. And yet I would do any thing for the cher 
Armine, because I really love him the same as if he 
Were my brother.” 

“ He is fortunate in such a friend.” 

“Ah! he does not think so any longer,” said the 
count; “he avoids me, he will not tell me any thing. 
Chere Miss Temple, this business haunts me; it will end 

adly. I know that dear Armine so well; no one knows 
him like me; his feelings are too strong; no one has 
tuch strong feelings. Now, of all my friends, he is the 
only man I know who is capable of committing suicide.” 

“God forbid!” said Henrietta Temple, with emphasis. 

“I rise every morning with apprehension,” said the 
‘count. “When I call upon him, every day, I tremble as 
J approach his hotel.” 

“Are you indeed serious ?” 


“ Most serious. I knew a man once in the same state. 
It was the Duc de Crillon. He wae my brother friend, 
like this dear Armine. We were at college together; 


we were in the same regiment. He was exactly like — 


this dear Armine—young, beautiful and clever, but with 
a heart all tenderness, terrible passions. He loved Made- 
moiselle de Guise, my cousin; the most beautiful girl in 
France. Pardon me, but I told Armine yesterday, that 
you reminded me of her. They were going to be mar- 
ried; but there was a contretemps. He sent for me; I 


was in Spain; she married the Viscount de Marsagnac. 


Until that dreadful morning. he remained exactly in the 
same state as our dear Armine. Never was a melan- 
choly so profound. After the ceremony he shot himself.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Miss Temple, in the greatest 
agitation. 

“Perfectly true. It is the terrible recollection of that 
dreadful adventure that overcomes me when I see our 
dear friend here. Because I feel it must be love. I was 
in hopes it was his cousin. But it is not so: it must be 
something that has happened abroad. Love alone can 
account for it. It is not his debts that would so over- 
power him. What are his debts? I would pay them my- 
self. It is a heart-rending business. I am now going 
to him. How I tremble !” 

“ How good you are!” exclaimed Miss Temple, with 
streaming eyes. “I ever shall be grateful; I mean, we 
all must. Oh! do go to him; go to him directly; tell 
him to be happy.” 

“Tt is the eong I ever sing,” said the count; “I wish 
some of you would come and see him, or send him a 


message. It is wise to show him that there are some | 


who take interest in his existence. Now, give me that 
flower, for instance, and let me give it to him from you.” 

“ He will not care for it,” said Miss Temple. 

“Try. Itisa fancy I have. Let me bear it.” 

Miss Temple gave the flower to the count, who can- 
tered off with his prize. 

It was about eight o’clock ; Ferdinand was sitting alone 
in his room, having just parted with Glastonbury, who 
was going to dine in Brook street. The sun had set, and 
yet it was scarcely dark enough for artificial light, par- 
ticularly for a person without a pursuit. It was just 
that dreary, dismal moment, when even the most gay 
grow pensive, if they be alone. And Ferdinand was 
particularly dull; a reaction had followed the excitement 
of the last eight and forty hours, and he was at this mo- 
ment feeling singularly disconsolate, and upbraiding 
himself for being so weak as to permit himself to be in- 
fluenced by Mirabel’s fantastic promises and projects, 
when his door flew open, and the count, full dressed, aud 
graceful as a Versailles Apollo, stood before him. 

“Cher ami! I cannot stop one minute. I dine with 
Fitzwarrene, and I am late. I have done your business 
capitally. Here is a pretty flower! Who do you think 
gave it me? She did, pardy. On condition, however, 
that I should bear it to you, with a message—and what 
a message !—that you should be happy.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear count.” 

“It is true; but I romanced at a fine rate for it. It is 
the only way with women. She thinks we have known 
each other since the deluge. Do not betray me. But, 
my dear fellow, I cannot stop now. Only, mind, all is 
changed. Instead of being gay, and seeking her society, 
and amusing her, and thus attempting to regain your in- 
fluence, as we talked of last night; mind, suicide is the 
system. ‘To-morrow I will tell you all. She has a firm 
mind and a high spirit, which she thinks is principle. 
If we go upon the tack of last night, she will marry 
Montfort and fali in love with you afterwards. That 
will never do. So we must work upon her fears, her 
generosity, pity, remorse, and so on. It is all planned 
in my head, but I cannot stop, Call upon me to-morrow 
morning, at half-past two; not before, because I have an 
excellent boy coming to me at one, who is in a scrape. 
At half past two, cher, cher Armine, we will talk more. 
In the mean time, enjoy your flower; and rest assured, 
that it is your own fault if you do not fling the good 
Montfort in a very fine ditch.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
In which Mr. Temple surprises his daughter weeping. 

The Count Mirabel proceeded with his projects with 
all the ardour, address, and audacity of one habituated to 
success. By some means or other he contrived to see 
Miss Temple almost daily. He paid assiduous court to 
the duchess, on whom he had made a very favourable im- 
pression from the first; in St. James’s square he met Mr. 
Temple, who was partial to the society of an accom. 
plished foreigner. He was delighted with Count Mirabel. 
As for Miss Grandison, the count absolutely made her 
his confidante, though he concealed this bold step from 
Ferdinand. He established his intimacy in the three 
families, and even mystified Sir Ratcliffe and Lady Ar- 
mine so completely, that they imagined he must be some 
acquaintance that Ferdinand had made abroad; and they 
received him accordingly, as one of their son’s oldest and 
most cherished friends. But the most amusing circum- 
stance of all, was, that the count, who ever in business 
never lost sight of what might divert or interest him, be- 
came great friends even with Mr. Glastonbury. Count 
Mirabel quite comprehended and appreciated that good 
man’s character. 

All Count Mirabel’s efforts were directed to restore the 
influence of Ferdinand Armine over Henrietta Temple; 
and with this view he omitted no opportunity of impress- 
ing the idea of his absent friend on that lady’s susceptible 
brain, His virtues, his talents, his accomplishments, his 
sacrifices; but, above all, his mysterious suffering, and 
the fatal end which the count was convinced awaited 
him, were placed before her in a light so vivid, that they 
wholly engrossed her thought and imagination. She 
could not resist the fascination of talking about Ferdi. 
nand Armine to Count Mirabel. He was, indeed, the 
constant subject of their discourse. All her feelings, in- 
deed, now clustered round his image. She had quite 
abandoned her old plan of marrying him to his cousin. 
That was desperate. Did she regret it? She scarcely 
dared urge to herself this secret question; and yet it 
seemed that her heart, too, would break, were Ferdinand 
another’s. But, then, what was to become of him? 
Was he to be left desolate? Was he indeed. to die? 
And Digby, the amiable, generous Digby—ah! why did 
she ever meet him? Unfortunate, unhappy woman! 
And yet she was resolved to be firm; sho would not fal- 
ter ; she would: be the victim of her duty, even if she died 
at the altar. Almost she wished that she had ceased to 
of Armine came back {o 


her so vividly! And those long days of passionate de- 


light! All his tenderness, and all his trath; for he had ~ 
been true to her, always had he been true to her.. She — 


was not the person who ought to complain of his con- 


duct. He said so, and he said rightly. And yet she 


was the person who alone punished him. How different 
was the generous conduct of his cousin? -She had par- 
doned all; she sympathised with him, she sorrowed for 
him, she tried to soothe him. She laboured to unite him 
to her rival. What must he think of herself? How hard- 
hearted, how selfish, must the contrast prove her! Could 
he indeed believe now that she ever loved him? Oh! no, 
he must despise her. He must believe that she was sacri- 


ficing her heart to the splendour of rank. Oh! could he - 


believe this! Her Ferdinand, her romantic Ferdinand, 
who had thrown fortune and power to the winds, but to 
gain that very heart! Whata return had she made him! 
And for all his fidelity he was punished ; lone, disconso- 
late, forlorn, overpowered by vulgar cares, heart-broken, 
meditating even death——. The picture was too terri- 
ble, too harrowing. She hid her face in the pillow of the 
sofa on which she was seated, and wept most bitterly. 

She felt an arm softly twined round her waist; she 
looked up, it was her father. ; 

“ My child,” he said, “* you are agitated?” 

“ Yes: yes; I am agitated,” she said in a low voice. 

“ You are unwell ?” 

“ Worse than unwell.” 

“Tell me what ails you, Henrietta.” 

“ Grief for which there is no cure.” 

“ Indeed! I am greatly astonished.” 

His daughter only sighed. 

“Speak to me, Henrietta. Tell me what has hap- 
pened.” 

“ I cannot speak; nothing has happened; I have no- 
thing to say.” 

“To see you thus makes me most unhappy,” said Mr. 
Temple; “ if only fur my sake, let me know the cause of 
this overwhelming emotion.” 

“It is a cause that will not please you. Forget, sir, 
what you have seen.” 

“A father cannot. I entreat you, tell me. If you 
love me, Henrietta, speak.” 

“ Sir, sir, I was thinking of the past.” . 

“Is it so bitter?” 

“ Oh! God! that I should live,” said Miss Temple. 

“ Henrietta, my own Henrietta, my child, I beseech 
you tell me all. Something has occurred, something 
must have occurred, to revive such strong feelings. Has, 
has—I know not what to say, but so much happens that 
surprises me—I know, I have heard, that you have seen 
one who once influenced your feelings, that you have 
been thrown in unexpected contact with him—he has not, 
he has not dared—” 

“ Say nothing harshly of him,” exclaimed Miss Temple 
wildly, “I will not bear it even from you.” 

“ My daughter!” 

“Ay! your daughter, but still a woman. Do I mur- 
mur, do I complain? Have I urged you to compromise 
your honour? I am ready for the sacrifice. My.conduct 
is yours, but my feelings are my own.” 

“ Sacrifice, Henrietta! What sacrifice? I have heard 
only of your happiness; I have thought only of your hap- 
piness. This is a strange return.” 

“ Father, ‘forget what you have seen; forgive what I 
have said. But let this subject drop for ever.” 

“It cannot drop here. Captain Armine prefers his 
suit?” continued Mr. Temple, in a tone of stern enquiry. 

“ What ifhe did? He has a right to do so.” 

“ As good a right as he had before. You are rich now, 
Henrietta, and he perhaps would be faithful.” 

“OQ! Ferdinand,” exclaimed Miss Temple, lifting up 
her hands and eyes to heaven, “and you must endure 
even this!” 

“ Henrietta,” said Mr. Temple, in a voice of affected 
calmness, as he seated himself by her side—* Listen to 
me: I am nota harsh parent; you cannot upbraid me 
with insensibility to your feelings. They have ever en- 
grossed my thought and care, and how to gratify, and, 
when necessary, how to soothe them, has long been the 
principal occupation of my life. If you have known 
misery, girl, you made that misery yourself. It was not 
I that involved you in secret engagements, and clandes- 
tine correspondence; it was not I that made you—you, 
my daughter, on whom I have lavished all the solicitude 
of long years—the dupe of the first calculating libertine 
who dared to trifle with your affections, and betray your 
heart.” 

“Tis false,’ exclaimed Miss Temple, interrupting 
him; “he is as true and pure as I am; more, much 
more,” she added, in a voice of anguish. 

“ No doubt he has convinced you of it,” said Mr. Tem- 
ple, with a laughing sneer. “Now mark me,” he con- 
tinued, resuming his calm tone, “you interrupted me; 
listen to me. You are the betrothed bride of Lord Mont- 
fort—Lord Montfort, my friend, the man I love most in 
the world; the most generous, the most noble, the most 
virtuous, the most gifted of human beings. You gave him 
your hand freely, under circumstances which, even if he 
did not posssess every quality that ought to secure the 
affection of a woman, should bind you to him with an 
unswerving fuith. Falter one jot, and I whistle you off 
for ever. You are no more daughter of mine. I amas 
firm as I am fond; nor would I do this, but that I know 
well I am doing rightly. Yes! take Armine once more 
to your heart, and you receive my curse, the deepest— 
the sternest—the deadliest that ever descended on a 
daughter’s head.” 

“ My father, my dear, dear father, my beloved father!” 
exclaimed Miss Temple, throwing herself at his feet. 
“Qh! do not say so; oh! recall those words, those wild 
—those terrible words. Indeed, indeed, my heart is 
breaking. Pity me, pity me; for God’s sake pity me.” 

“T would do more than pity you; I would save you.” 

“It is not as you think,” she, continued, with stream- 
ing eyes! “indeed it is not. He has not preferred his 
suit, he has urged no claim. He has behaved in the most 
delicate, the most honourable, the most considerate man- 
ner. He has thought only of my situation. He met me 
by accident. My friends are his friends, They know 
not what has taken place between us. He has not 
breathed it to human being. He has absented himself 
from his home, that we might not meet.” 

“You must marry Lord Montfort at once.” 

“Oh! my father—even as you like, But do not curse 
me—dream not of such terrible things—recall fear- 
ful words—love me, love me—say I am your child. And 
Digby—I am true to Digby—who says I am false to 
to Digby ?—But, indeed, can I recall the past, can I alter 


it? Its memory overcame me. Digby knows all; Digby 
knows we inet; he did not curse me—he was kind and 
gentle. ©! my father!” 
* “My Henrietta, my beloved Henrietta!” said Mr. 
*“O! my father! I will do all you wish ; but speak not 
again as you have done.of Ferdinand. We have done 
him great injustice; I have done him grest injury. He 
is good and pure: indeed he is; if you knew all, you 
would not doubt it. He was ever faithful; indeed, indeed 
he was. Once you liked him, Speak kindly of him, 
father. He is the victim. If you meet him, be gentle 
. him, sir; for, indeed, if you knew all, you would pity 
im.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
In which Ferdinand has a very stormy interview with his _ 
father. 


If we pause now to take a calm and comprehensive 
review of the state and prospects of the three families, in 
whose feelings and fortunes we have attempted to inte- 
rest the reader, it must be confessed that, however bril- 
liant and satisfactory they might appear on the surface, 
the elements of discord, gloom, and unhappiness might 
be more profoundly discovered, and indeed might even’ 
be held as rapidly stirring into movement. Miss Temple 
was the affianced bride of Lord Montfort, but her heart 
was Captain Armine’s; Captain Armine, in the estima- 


tion of his parents, was the pledged husband of Miss. 


Grandison, while he and his cousin had, in fact, dissolved 
their engagement. Mr. Temple more than suspected his 
daughter’s partiality for Ferdinand. Sir Ratcliffe, very 
much surprised at seeing so little of his son, and resolved 
that the marriage should be no further delayed, was 
about to precipitate confessions, of which he did not 
dream, and which were to shipwreck all the hopes of his 
life. The Count Mirabel and Miss Grandison were both 
engaged in an active conspiracy. Lord Montfort alone 
was calm, and, if he had a purpose to conceal, inscrutable. 
All things, however, forboded a crisis. 

Sir Ratcliffe, astonished at the marked manner in 
which his son absented himself from Brook street, re- 
solved upon bringing him to an explanation. At first he 
thought there might be some lovers’ quarrel ; but the de- 
meanour of Katherine, and the easy tone in which she 
ever spoke of her cousin, soon disabused him of this fond 
hope. He consulted his wife. Now, to tell the truth, 
Lady Armine, who was a very shrewd woman, was not 
without her doubts and perplexities, but she would not 
confess them to her husband. Many circumstances had 
been observed by her which filled her with disquietude, 
but she had staked all her hopes upon this cast, and she 
was of a very sanguine temper. She was leading an 
agreeable life. Katherine appeared daily more attached 
to her, and her ladyship was quite of opinion that it is 
always very injudicious to interfere. She endeavoured 
to persuade Sir Ratcliffe that every thing was quite right, 
and she assured him that the season would terminate, as 
all seasons ought to terminate, by the marriage. 

And, perhaps, Sir Ratcliffe would have followed her 
example, only it so happened that as he was returning 
home one morning, he met his son in Grosvenor square. 

“ Why, Ferdinand, we never see you now 2” said Sir 
Ratcliffe. 

“Oh! you are all so gay,” said Ferdinand. “ How is 
my mother ?” ; 

“She is very well. Katherine and herself have gone 
to see the balloon, with Lord Montfort and Count Mira- 
bel. “Come in,” said Sir Ratcliffe, for he was now 
almost at his door. 

The father and son entered. Sir Ratcliffe walked into 
a little library on the ground floor, which was his 
morning room. 

“We dine at home to-day, Ferdinand,” said Sir Rat- 
cliffe. “Perhaps you will come.” 

“Thank you, sir, I am engaged.” 

“It seems to me you are always engaged. For a 
person who does not like gaicty, it is very odd.” 

“ Heigho!” said Ferdinand. “How do you like your 
new horse, sir ?” 

“ Ferdinand, I wish to speak a word to you,” said Sir 
Ratcliffe. “I do not like ever to interfere unnecessarily 
with your conduct; but the anxiety of a parent will, I 
think, excuse the question I am about to ask. When do 
you propose being married ?” 

“Oh! I do not know exactly.” 


“Your grandfather has been dead now, you know, ~ 


much more thana year. I cannot help thinking your 
conduct very singular. There is nothing wrong between 
you and Katherine, is there ?” 

“ Wrong, sir?” 

“ Yes, wrong? I mean is there any misunderstanding ? 
Have you quarreled ?” ‘ 

“No, sir, we have not quarreled; we perfectly under- 
stand each other.” 

“I am glad to hear it, for I must say I think your 
conduct is very unlike that of a lover. All I can say is, 
I did not win your mother’s heart by such proceedings.” 

“ Katherine has made no complaint of me, sir ?” 

“Certainly not, and that surprises me still more.” 

Ferdinand seemed plunged in thought. The silence 
lasted some minutes. Sir Ratcliffe took up the news- 
paper; his son leant over the mantel-piece, and gazed 
upon the empty fire-place. At length he turned round 
and said, “ Father, I can bear this no longer ; the en- 
gagement between Katherine and myself is dissolved.” 

‘Good God! when and why ?” exclaimed Sir Ratcliffe, 
the newspaper falling from his hand. it 

“Long since, sir; and ever since I loved another 
woman, and she knew it.” 

“Ferdinahd! Ferdinand!” exclaimed the unhappy 
father ; but he was so overpowered that he could not give 
utterance to his thoughts. He threw himself in a chair, 
and wrung his hands. Ferdinand stood still and silent, 
like a statue of destiny, gloomy and inflexible. 

“Speak again,” at length said Sir Ratcliffe. Let me 
hear you speak again. I cannot believe what I have 
heard. Is it, indeed, true that your engagement with 
your cousin has been long terminated ?” 

Ferdinand nodded assent. 

“ Your poor mother !” exclaimed Sir Ratcliffe. “This 


will kill her.” He rose from his seat, and walked ap — 


and down the room in the greatest agitation. 

“I knew all was not right,” he muttered to himself. 
“She will sink under it; we must all sink under it, 
Madman! you know not what you have done!” : 

“Tt is in vain to regret, sir: my sufferings have been 


greater than yours.” 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


“She will pardon you, my boy,” sdid Sit Ratcliffe, in 


_. a quieker and a kinder tone. “ You have Jived to repent 


your impetuous folly ; Katherine is kind and generous ; 
she loves us all; she must love you ; she will pardon you- 
‘Yes! entreat her to forget it; your mother, your mother 
has great influence with her? she will exercise il, she 
‘will interfere, you are very young, all will yet be well.” 

“ It is as impossible for me to marry Katherine Gran- 
dison, as for you yourself to do it, sir,” said Ferdinand, 
in a tone of great calmness. 

*You are not married to another?” 
“In faith; I am bound by a tie which I can never 
break,” 

“ And who is this person ?” 

She must benameless for many reasons.” 

“ Ferdinand,” said Sir Ratcliffe,“ you know not ‘what 
you are doing. My life, your mother’s, the existence of 
onr family, hang upon your conduct. Yet, yet there is 
time to prevent this desolation. I am controlling my 
emotions; I wish to save us~you—all! Throw yourself 
at your cousin’s feet. She is soft-hearted; she may yet 
be yours !” 

“ Dear father, it cannot be.” 

“ Then—then welcome ruin,” exclaimed Sir Ratcliffe, 
in a hoarse voice. “ And,” he continued, pausing between 
every word, from the difficulty of utterance, “ if the con- 
viction that you have destroyed all our hoper, rewarded 
us for all our affection, our long devotion, by blasting 
every fond idea that has ever illumined our sad lives, that 
I and Constance, poor fools, have clung and clung to, if 
this conviction can console you, sir, enjoy it—— 

“Ferdinand! my son, my child, that I never have 


.. spoken an unkind word to, that never gave me cause to 
_. * blame or check him, your mother will be home soon, 


your poor, poor mother. Do not let me welcome her 
~ with all this misery. ‘Tell me it is not true ; recall what 


‘you have said ; let us forget these harsh words; reconcile 


yourself to your cousin ; let us be happy.” 

“ Father, if my heart’s blood could secure your happi- 
ness, my life were ready ; but this I cannot do.” 

“ Do you know what is at stake? Every thing. All, 
all, all! 
gone. Your mother and myself must be exiles. Oh! 
you have not thought of this; say you have not thought 
of this.” 

Ferdinand hid his face—his father, emboldened, urged 
the fond plea. “ You will save us, Ferdinand, you will 
be our preserver’? It is all forgotten, is it not? Itisa 
lovers’ quarrel, after all?” 

“ Father, why should I trifle with your feelings? why 
should I feign what can never be? This sharp interview, 
80 long postponed, ought not now to be adjourned. 
Indulge no hopes; for there are none.” 

“ Then by every sacred power, I revoke every blessing 
that since your birth I have poured upon your head. I 
recall the prayers that every night I have invoked upon 
your being. Great God! I cancel them. You have 
betrayed your cousin; you have deserted your mother 
and myself; you have first sullied the honour of our 
house, and now you have destroyed it. Why were you 
born? What have we done that your mother’s womb 
should produce such a curse? Sins of my father—they 
are visited upon me! And Glastonbury, what will Glas- 
tonbury say? Glastonbury, who sacrificed his fortune 
for you.” 

“ Mr. Glastonbury knows all, sir; and has always been 
my confidant.” 

“Js he a traitor? Fer when a son deserts me, I know 
not whom to trast.” 

“He has no thought, but for our welfare, sir. He 
will convince you, sir, I cannot marry my cousin.” 

“ Boy, boy! you know not what you say. Not marry 
your cousin! Then let us die. It were better for us all 
to die.” 

“My father! Be calm, I beseech you; you have 
spoken harsh words—I have not deserted you or my 
mother; I never will. If I have wronged my cousin, I 
have severely suffered, and she has most freely forgiven 
me. She is my dear friend. As for our house ; tell me, 
would you have that house preserved at the cost of my 
happiness? You are not the father I supposed, if such 
indeed be your wish.” 

“Happiness! Fortune, family, beauty, youth, a sweet 
and charming spirit—if these will not secure a man’s 
happiness, I know not what might. And these I wished 
you to possess.” 

“Sir, it is in vain for us to converse upon this subject. 
See Glastonbury, if you will. He can at least assure 
you that neither my fvelings are light, nor my conduct 
hasty. I will leave you now.” 

Ferdinand quitted the room; Sir Ratcliffe did not 
notice his departure, although he was not unaware of it. 
He heaved a deep sigh, and was apparently plunged in 
profound thought. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Ferdinand is arrested by Messrs. Morris and Levison, and taken 
to a spunging house. 

It must be confessed that the affairs of our friends 
were in a critical state: every one interested felt that 
something decisive in their respective fortunes was at 
hand. And yet, so vain are all human plans and caleu- 
lations, that the unavoidable crisis was brought about by 
an incident which no one anticipated. It so happened 
that the stormy interview between Sir Ratcliffe and his 
‘son was overheard by a servant. ‘This servant, who had 
been engaged by Miss Grandison in London, was a 
member of a club to which a confidential clerk of Messrs. 
Morris and Levison belonged. In the ensuing evening, 
when this worthy knight of the shoulder-knot just dropped 
out for an*hour to%e0k in at this choice society, smoke 
a pipe, and tal ove® the affairs of his mistress and the 
nation, he announced the important fact that the match 
between Miss Grandison and Captain Armine was “no 
go,” which, for his part, he did not regret, as he thought 
his mistress ought to look higher. The confidential 
clerk of Messrs. Morris and Levison listened in silence 
to this important intelligence, and communicated it the 
next morning to his employers. And so it happened 
that a very few days afterwards, as Ferdinand was lying 


_ in bed at his hotel, the door of his chamber suddenly 


opened, and an individual, not of the most prepossessing 
appearance, being very much marked with the small pox, 
reeking with gin, and wearing top boots and a belcher 
handkerchief, rushed into his room and enquired whether 
he were Captain Armine. 

\ “The same,” said Ferdinand. “ And pray, sir, who 
ase you?” 


We can see Armine no more; our home is | 


“Don’t wish to be unpleasant,” was the answer, * but, 
sir, you are my prisoner.” 

There is something exceeding ignoble in an arrest : 
Ferdinand felt that sickness come over hii which the 
uninitiated in such ceremonies must experience. How- 
ever, he rallied, and enquired at whose suit these pro- 
ceedings were taken. 

“ Messrs. Morris and Levison, sir.” 

“Cannot I send for my lawyer and give bail?” 

The bailiff shook his head. “You see, sir, you are 
taken in execution—so it is impossible.”* 

“ And the amount of the debt?” 

“Is £2,800, sir.” 

“ Well, what am I to do?” 

. “Why, sir, you must go along with us. We will do 
it very quietly. My follower is in a hackney-coach at 
the door, sir—you can just step in as pleasant as possible. 
I suppose you would like to go to a spunging house, and 
then you can send for your friends, you know.” 

“Well, if you will go down stairs I will come to you.” 

The bailiff grinned. “Can't let you out of my sight, 
sir.” } 

“Why—I cannot dress if you are here.” 

The bailiff examined the room to see if there were 
any mode of escape ; there was no door but the entrance ; 
the window offered no chance. “Well, sir,” he said, * I 
likes to do things pleasant. I can stand outside, sir, but 
you must be quick.” 

Ferdinand rang for his servant. When Louis clearly 
understood the state-of affairs, he was exceedingly anxious 
to throw the bailiff out of the window, but his master 
prevented him. Mr. Glastonbury had gone out some two 
hours; Ferdinand sent Louis with a message to his 
family, to say he was about leaving town for a few days, 
and impressing upon him to be most careful not to let 
them know in Brook street what had occurred, he com- 
pleted his rapid toilette, and accompanied the sheriff ’s 
officer to the hackney-coach that was prepared for him. 

As they jogged on in silence, Ferdinand revolved in 
his mind how it would be most advisable for him to act. 
Any application to his own lawyer was out of the ques- 
tion—that had been tried before; and he felt assured that 
there was not the slightest chance of that gentleman dis- 
charging so large a sum, especially when he was aware 
that it was only a portion of his client’s liabilities, He 
thought of applying for advice to Count Mirabel or Lord 
Catchimwhocan—but with what view? He would not 
borrow the money of them, even if they would lend it; 
and as it was, he bitterly reproached himself for having 
availed himself so easily of Mr. Bond Sharpe’s kind of- 
fices. At this moment, he could not persuade himself 
that his conduct had been strictly honourable to that 
gentleman. He had not been frank in the exposition of 
his situation. The money had been advanced under a 
false impression, if not absolutely borrowed under a false 
pretence. He cursed Catchimwhocan and his levity. 
The honour of the Armines was gone, like every thing 
else that once belonged to them. The result of Ferdi- 
nand’s reflections was, that he was utterly done up; that 
no hope or chance of succour remained for him; that 
his career was closed: and not daring to contemplate 
what the consequences might be to his miserable parents, 
he made a desperate effort to command his feelings, 

Here the coach turned up a dingy street, leading out 
of the lower end of Oxford street, and stopped before a 
large but gloomy dwelling, which Ferdinand’s companion 
informed him was a spunging house. ‘I suppose you 
would like to have a private room, sir; you can have 
every accommodation here, sir, and feel quite at home, I 
assure you.” 

In pursuance of this suggestion, Captain Armine was 
ushered into the best drawing-room with barred windows, 
and treated in the most aristocratic manner. It was evi- 
dently the chamber reserved only for unfortunate gentle- 
men of the utmost distinction. It was amply furnished 
with a mirror, a loo table, and avery hard sofa, The 
walls were hung with old-fashioned caricatures by Bun- 
bury—the fire-irons were of polished brass—over the 
mantel-piece was the portrait of the master of the house, 
which was evidently a speaking likeness, and in which 
Captain Armine fancied he traced no slight resemblance 
to his friend Mr. Levison; and there were also some 
sources of literary amusement in the room, in the shape 
of a Hebrew Bible and the Racing Calendar. 

After walking up and down the room for an hour, 


-meditating over the past—for it seemed hopeless to trou- 


ble himself any further with the future—Ferdinand be- 
gan to feel very faint, for it may be recollected that he 
had not even breakfasted ; 50, pulling the bell-rope with 
such force that it fell to the ground, a funny little waiter 
immediately appeared, awed by the sovereign ring—and 
having, indeed, received private intelligence from the 
bailiff that the gentleman in the drawing-room was a 
regular nob. 

And here, perhaps, I should remind the reader that, of 
all the great distinctions in life, none perlaps is more 
important than that which divides mankind into the two 
great sections of Nobs and Snobs: It might seem, at the 
first glance, that, if there were a place in the world 
which should level all distinctions, it would be a debtors’ 
prison. But this would be quite an error. Almost at 
the very moment that Captain Armine arrived at his sor- 
rowful hotel, a poor devil of a tradesman, who had been 
arrested for fifty pounds, and torn from his wife and 
family, had been forced to repair to the same asylum. 
He was introduced into what is styled the coffee-room— 
being a long, low, unfurnished sanded chamber, with a 
table uhd benches; and being very anxious to communi- 
cate with some friend, in order, if possible, to effect his 
release, and prevent himself from being @ bankrupt, he 
had continued meekly to ring at intervals for the last 
half hour in order that he might write and forward his 
letter. The waiter heard the coffee.room bell ring, but 
never dreamed of noticing it—though the moment the 
signal of the private room sounded, and sounded with 
so much emphasis, he rushed up stairs, three steps at a 
time, and instantly appeared before our hero: and all 
this difference was occasioned by the simple circum- 
stance that Captain Armine was a Nob, and the poor 
tradesman a Snob. 

“I am hungry,” said Ferdinand, «Can I get any 
thing to eat at this damned place” 

“ What would you like, sir? Any thing you choose, 
sit. Mutton chop, rump steak, weal cutlet? Do you a 
fowl in a quarter of an hour; roast or boiled, sir?” 

“T have not breakfasted yet—bring me some breakfast.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the little waiter, “‘J'ea, sir? Coffee, 
eggs, toast, buttered toast, sir? Like any meat, sir 7— 
ham, —— sir? Like a devil, sir ?” 


“ Any thing, every thing, only be quick.” 

“ Yes, sir,” responded the waiter. “ Beg pardon, sir— 
no offence, I hope—but custom to pay here, sir. Shall 
be happy to accommodate you, sir. Know what a gen- 


tleman is.” 


“Thank you, I will not trouble you,” said Ferdinand ; 
“get me that note changed.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the little waiter, bowing very low 
as he disappeared. 

“Gentleman in best drawing-room wants breakfast. 
Gentleman in best drawing-room wants change for a 
ten-pound note. Breakfast. immediately for gentleman 
in best drawing-room. Tea, coffee, toast, ham, tongue, 
and a devil. A regular nob !” 

Ferdinand was so exhausted that he had postponed all 
deliberation as to his situation until he had breakfasted ; 
and when he had breakfasted, he felt very dull. It is the 
consequence of all meals. In whatever light he viewed 
his affairs, they seemed inextricable. He was now ina 


spunging-house—he could not long remain here—he. 


must be soon ina jail. A jail! What a bitter termi- 
nation of all his great plans and hopes! What a situa- 
tion for one who had been betrothed to Henrietta Temple! 
He thought of his cousin—he thought of her great for- 
tune, which might have becn his. Perhaps at this 
moment they were all riding together in the park. Ina 
few days all must be known to his father. He did not 
doubt of the result. Armine would immediately be sold, 
and his father and mother, with the wretched wreck of 
their fortune, would retire to the continent. What a sad 
vicissitude! And he had done it all—he, their only child, 
their only hope, on whose image they had lived, who was 
to restore the house. He looked at the bars of his win- 
dows—it was a dreadful sight. His poor father, his fond 
mother—he was quite sure their hearts would break ; 
they never could survive all this misery, this bitter disap- 
pointment of all their hopes. Little less than a year ago 
and he was at Bath, and they were all joy and triumph. 
What a wild scene had his life been since. O! Henri- 
etta! why did we ever meet? That fatal, fatal morning! 
The cedar tree rose before him—he recalled, he remem. 
bered every thing. And poor Glastonbury—it was a 
miserable end. He could not disguise it from himself— 
he had been most imprudent, he had been mad. And 
yet so near happiness, perfect, perfect happiness! Hen. 
rietta might have been his, and they might have been so 
happy! ‘This confinement was dreadful; it began to 
press upon his nerves, No occupation, not the slightest 
resource. He took up the racing calendar, he threw it 
down again. He knew all the caricatures by heart, they 
infinitely disgusted him. He walked up and down the 
room till he was so tired that he flung himself upon the 
hard sofa. It was intolerable. A jail must be prefer- 
able to this. There must be some kind of wretched 
amusement in a jail; but this ignoble, this humiliating 
solitude—he was confident he should go mad if he re- 
mained here. He rang the hell again. 

“Yes! sir,” said the little waiter. 

“This place is intolerable to me,” said Captain Ar- 
mine. ‘I really am quite sick of it. What can I do?” 

The waiter looked a little perplexed. 

“ I should like to go to jail at once,” said Ferdinand. 

“Lord ! sir!” said the little waiter. 

“Yes! I cannot bear this,” he continued; “TI shall 
go mad.” 

“Don’t you think your friends will call soon, sir?” 

“TI have no friends,” said Ferdinand. “I hope no 
body will call.” 

“No friends!” said the little waiter, who began to 
think Ferdinand was not such a nob as he had imagined. 

“Why, if you have no friends, sir, itevould be best to 
go to the Fleet, I think.” 

“ By Jove, I think it would be better.” 

“ Master thinks your friends will call, I am sure.” 

“ No body knows I am here,” said Ferdinand. 

“Oh !”? said the little waiter, “ You want to let them 
know, do you, sir?” 

“ Any thing sooner; I wish to conceal my disgrace.” 

“Oh! sir, you are not used to it—I dare say you never 
were nabbed before ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ There itis; if you will be patient, you will see every 
thing go well.” 

“ Never, my good fellow; nothing can go well.” 

“Oh! sir, you are not used to it. A regular nob like 
you, nabbed for the first time, and for such a long figure, 
sir, sure not to be diddled. Never knowed such a thing 
yet. Friends sure to stump down, sir.” 

“The greater the claim, the more difficulty in satisfy- 
ing it, 1 should think,” said Ferdinand. 

“Lord! no, sir; you are not used to it. It is only 
poor devils nabbed for their fiftics and hundreds that are 
ever done up. A nob was never nabbed for the sum you 
are, sir, and ever went to the wall. Trust my experience, 
I never knowed such a thing.” 

Ferdinand could scarcely refrain from a smile. Even 
the conversation of the little waiter was a relief to him. 

“You see, sir,” continued that worthy, “ Morris end 
Levison would never have given you such ‘a —— ofa 
tick unless they knowed your resources. Trust Morris 
and Levison for that. You done up, sir! a nob like you, 
that Morris and Levison have trusted for such a tick ! 
Lord! sir, you don’t know nothing about it. I could 
afford to give them fifteen shillings in the pound for their 
debt myself, and a good day’s business too. Friends will 
stump down, sir, trust me.” 

“ Well, it is some satisfaction for me to know that 
they will not, and that Morris and Levison will not get a 
farthing.” 

“Well, sir,” said the incredulous little functionary, 
“when I find Morris and Levison lose two or three thou. 
sand pounds by a nob who is nabbed for the first time, I 
will pay the money myself, that is all I know.” 

Here the waiter was obliged to leave Ferdinand, but 
he proved his confidence in that gentleman’s fortunes by 
his continual civility, and in the course of, the day brought 
him a stale newspaper. It seemed to Ferdinand that the 


; day would never close. The waiter pestered him about. 
| dinner, eulogising the cook, and assuring him that his 
master was famous for champagne. Although he had no 
j appetite, Ferdinand ordered dinner in order to ensure the 
. occurrence of one incident. The champagne made him 
| drowsy; he was shown to his room; and for a while he 


forgot his cares in sleep. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
The crisis rapidly advances. 
Henrietta Temple began once more to droop. This 
change was nut unnoticed by her constant companion, 


— 
Lord Montfort—and yet he never permitted her to be 
aware of his observation. All that he did was still more 
to study her amusement; if possible, to be still more con. 
siderate and tender. Miss Grandison, however, was far 
less delicate ; she omitted no opportunity of letting Miss 
Temple know that she thought that Henrietta was 
unwell, and that she was quite convinced Henrietta wag 
thinking of Ferdinand. Nay! she was not satisfied to 
confine these intimations to Miss Temple—she impressed 
her conviction of Henrietta’s indisposition on Lord Mont 


fort, and teased him with asking his opinion of the: 


cause 


“ What do you think is the cause, Miss Grandison ?”. 


said his lordship, very quietly. 

“Perhaps London does not agree with her; but, then, 
when she was ill before, she was in the country ; and it 
seems to me to be the same illness. I wonder you do 
not notice it, Lord Montfort. A lover to be so insensible 
—I am surprised !” 

“Tt is useless to notice that which you cannot reme- 
dy.” 

“Why do you not call in those who can offer reme- 
dies,” said Miss Grandison. ‘“ Why not send for Sir 
Henry?” 

“I think it is best to leave Henrietta alone,” said 
Lord Montfort. 

“Do you think it is the mind, then?” said Miss 
Grandison. 

“It may be,” said Lord Montfort. 

“It may be! Upon my word, you are very easy.” 

“I am not indifferent, Miss Grandison. There is 
nothing that I would not do for Henrietta’s welfare.” 

“Oh! yes, there is; there is something,” said Miss 
Grandison, rather maliciously. 

“You are really a very extraordinary person, Miss 
Grandison,” said Lord Montfort. “ What can you mean 
by so strange an observation ?” 

“I have my meaning ; but I suppose I may have a 
mystery as well as any body else.” 

“A mystery, Miss Grandison ?” 

“Yes! a mystery, Lord Montfort. There is not a 
single individual in the three families who has not a 
mystery, except myself; but I have found out something. 
I feel quite easy now—we are upon an equality.” 

“ You are a very strange person.” 

“It may be so; but I am very happy, for I have no- 
thing on my mind. Now that poor Ferdinand has teld 
Sir Ratcliffe we are not going to marry, have no part to 


play. I hate deception; it is almost as bitter as marry- 


ing one who is in love with another person.” 

“That must indeed be bitter. And is that the reason 
that you do not marry your cousin ?” enquired Montfort, 

“I may be in love with another person, or I may not,” 
said Miss Grandison. “But however that may be, the 
moment Ferdinand very candidly told me he was, we 
decided not to marry. I think we were very wise—do 
not you, Lord Montfort?” 

“If you are happy, you were wise,” said Montfort. 

“Yes, I am pretty happy—as happy as I can well be 
when all my best friends are miserable.” 

“ Are they 2” 

“I think so: my aunt is in tears; my uncle in despair; 
Ferdinand meditates suicide; Henrietta is pining away; 
and you—you, who are the philosopher of the society~ 
you look grave. I fancy I think we are a most miserable 
set.” 

“T wish we could be all very happy,” said Montfort. 

“And so we might, I think,” said Miss Grandison, 
“ at least some of us.” 

“ Make us, then,” said Lord Montfort. 

“T cannot make you.” 

“T think you could, Miss Grandison.” 

At this moment Henrietta entered, and the conversa- 
tion assumed a different turn. 

“Will you go with us to Lady Bellair’s, Kate ?” said 
Miss Temple. “ ‘The duchess has asked me to call there 
this morning.” 

Miss Grandison expressed her willingness; the carriage 
was waiting, and Lord Montfort offered to attend them. 
At this moment, the servant entered with a note for Miss 
Grandison. 

“ From Glastonbury,” she said ; “dear Henrietta, he 
wishes to see me immediately, What can it be? Goto 
Lady Bellair’s and call for me on your return. You 
must, indeed. And then we can all go out together.” 

And so it was arranged. Miss Temple, accompanied 
by Lord Montfort, proceeded to Bellair house, 

“Don’t come near me,” said the old lady, when she 
saw them, “don’t come near me; I am in despair ; I do 
not know what I shall do; I think I shall sell all my 
china. Do you know any body who wants to buy old 
china? They shall have it at a bargain. But I must 
have ready money ; ready money I must have, Do not 
sit down in that chair; it is only made to look t—Oh! 
if I were rich like you!—I wonder if mychina| 
three hundred pounds. I could cry my eyes 
could. The wicked men—I should like to tear'.em to 
pieces. Why is he not in parliament; and then they 
could not take him up? They never could arrest Charles 
Fox. I have known him in as much trouble as any one. 
Once he sent all his furniture to my house from his lodg- 
ings. He lodged in Bury street. I always look at the 
house when I pass by. Don’t fiddle the pens; I hate 
people who fiddle. Where is Gregory ?—where is my 
bell? Where is the page ?—naughty boy! why do you 
notcome? There, I do not want any thing—I do not 
know what to do. The wicked men! The greatest fe 
vourite I had—he was eocharming! Charming people 
are never rich—he always looked melancholy—I think I 
will send to the rich man I dine with—but I forget bis 
name, Why do you not tell me his name?” 

“My dear Lady Bellair, what is the matter ?” 

“Don't ask me; don’t speak to me. I tell you I am 
in despair. Oh! if I were rich! how I would punish 
those wicked men !” 

“Can I do any thing?” said Lord Montfort. 


“I do not know what you can do. I have got the tie” 
I always have the tie when my friends are in trouble.” 


“ Who is in trouble, Lady Bellair ?,’ 
“My dearest friend; the only friend I care about. 


How can you be so hard-hearted? I called upon him, 


this morning, and his servant was crying. 1 must g% 
him a place. He is such a good man, and loves his 
master. Now do you want a servant? You never 
want any thing. Ask every body you know, whether 
they want a servant, an honest man, who loves ‘his 
master. There he is crying down stairs in Gregory 
room. Poor good creature! I could cry myself, only ib 
is of no use.” 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS... 


«Who is his master?” said Lord Montfort. 
“Nobody you know—yes! you know him very well. 
jt is my dear, dear friend —you know him very well. 


The bailiffs went to his hotel yesterday, and dragged _ 


him out of bed, and took him to prison. Oh! I shall go 
quite distracted. I want to sell my china to pay his 
jebts. Where is Miss Twoshoes?” continued her lady. 
ship,“ why don’t you answer 2? You do every thing to 
plague me” 

«Miss Grandison, Lady Bellair?” 

“To be sure; it is her lover.” - 

“Captain Armine?” 

‘Have I not been telling you all this time? They 
taken him to prison.”* 

Miss Temple rose and left the room. 

«Poor creature, she is quite shocked. She knows him, 
io,” said her ladyship, “I am afraid he is quite ruined. 
qhere is a knock ; I will make a subscription for him. I 
qe say it is my grandson, He is very rich, and very 

natured.” 

“My dear Lady Bellair,” said Lord Montfort, rising, 
“favour me by not saying a word to any body at present. 
[will jast go in the next room to Henrietta. She is very 
intimate with the family, and very mach affected. Now, 
my dear lady, I entreat you,” continued his lordship, 
«do not say a word. Captain Armine has very good 
friends, but do not speak to strangers. It will do harm, 


it will, indeed.” 
“You are a good creature—you are a good creature ; 
away.” 
¢ Lady Frederick Berrington, my lady,” announced 
the page 


“She is very witty, but very poor. It is no use speak. 
ing to her. I won't say a word. Go to Miss ‘Fhingabob 
go.” And Lord Montfort escaped into the saloon 

as Lady Frederick entered. 

Henrietta was lying on the aofa, her countenance was 
hid, she was sobbing convulsively. 

“Henrietta,” said Lord Montfort, but she did not 
answer. “ Henrietta,” he again said,“ dear Henrietta! 
Iwill do whatever you wish.” 

“Save him, save him!” she exclaimed. ‘* Oh! you 
cannot save him! And I have brought him to this! 
Ferdinand ! dearest Ferdinand ! oh! I shall die !” 

“For God's sake, be calm,” said Lord Montfort, 
“there is nothing I will not do for you, for him.” 

“Ferdinand, Ferdinand, my own, own Ferdinand, 
oh! why did we ever part? Why was I so unjust, so 
wicked? And he wastrue! I cannot survive his dis. 
grace and misery. I wish to die!” 

“There shall be no disgrace, no misery,” said Lord 
Montfort, “ only, for God’s sake, be calm. There isa 
chattering woman in the next room. Hush! hush! [ 
tell you £ will do every thing.” 

“You cannot; you must not; you ought not! O! 
Digby, kind, generous Digby! Pardon what I have 
nid; forget it; but, indeed, I am so wretched, I can 
bear this life no longer.” 

“But you shall not be wretched, Henrietta; you shall 
tehappy. Every body shall be happy. Iam Armine’s 
friend, L am, indeed. I will prove it. On my honour, I 
will prove that I am his best friend.” 

“0! Digby, will you, though? And yet you must 
not. You are the last person, you are, indeed. He is so 
proud! Any thing from us will be death to him. Yes! 
know he will die sooner than be under an obliga. 
tion to either of us.” 

“You shall place him under still greater obligations 
than this,” said Lord Montfort. Yes! Henrietta, if he 
have been true to you, you shall not be false to him.” 

“Digby, Digby, speak not such strange words. I am 
myself again. I left you that I might be alone. Best 
ud most generous of men, I have never deceived you; 
prdon the emotions that evem you were not to witness.” 

“Take my arm, dearest, let us walk into the garden, 

I wish to speak to you. Do not tremble. I have 
wthing to say that is not for your happiness; at all 
limes, and under all circumstances, the great object of 
ny thoughts.” 
. He raised Miss Temple gently from the sofa, and they 
waked away far from the observation of Lady Bellair, or 
the auricular powers, though they were not inconsider. 
ible, of her lively guest. 


CHAPTER XX. 
lawhich Ferdinand receives more than one visit, and finds that 
adversity has not quite deprived him of his friends. 


In the mean time, morning broke upon the unfortunate 
Ferdinand. He had forgotten his cares in sleep, and, 
when he awoke, it was with some difficulty that he re. 
alld the unlucky incident of yesterday, and could 
himself that he was indeed a prisoner. But the 
bars of his bed-room window left him not very long in 
pleasing doubt. 

His friend, the little waiter, soon made his appearance. 
Slept pretty Well, sir? Same breakfast as yesterday, 
tit? Tongue and ham, sir? Perhaps you would like a 
kidney instead of a devil. It will be a little change.” 

“Oh! I have no appetite.”” 

“It will come,sir. You an’t used to it. Nothing else 
‘odo here but to eat. Better try tho kidney, sir? Is 
tee any thing you fancy ?”” 

“Ihave made up my mind to go to jail to-day.” 

“Lord! sir, don’t think of it. Something will turn 
Weir, take my word.” 

And, sooth to say, the experienced waiter was not 
Wong. For bringing in the breakfast, followed by an 
wderling with a great pomp of plated covers, he in. 
ftmed Ferdinand, with a chuckle, that a gentleman was 
‘§uiring for him. “Told you your friends would come, 
fir,” 


The gentleman was introduced, aud Ferdinand beheld 
Mt, Glastonbury. 

“My dear Glastonbury,” said Ferdinand, scarcely 
Ging to meet his glance, “ this is very kind, and yet [ 
Withed to have saved you this.” 

“My poor child,” said Glastonbury. 
“Oh! my dear friend, it is all over. This is a more 
biter moment for you even than for me, kind friend, 

ls is a terrible termination of all your zeal and 
hbours,’* 

“Nay !”* said the old gentleman; “let us not think of 
“y thing but the present. For what are you held in 
rance 

“My dear Glastonbury, if it were only ten pounds, I 
Could hot permit you to pay it. So let us not talk of that. 

's must have happened sooner or later. It has come, 
“d come unexpectedly; but it must be borne, like all 

calamities,” 


“ But you have friends, my Ferdinand.” 

* Would that I had not. All that I wish now is, that T 
were alone in the world. If I could hope that my parents 
would leave me to myself, I should be compuratively easy. 
But when I think of them, and the injury I most do them, 
it is hell, it is hell.” 

“TI wish you would tell me your exact situation,” said 
Mr. Glastonbury. 

“Do not let us talk of it; does my father know of 
this ?” 

“ Not, yet.” 

“Tis well; he may yet have a happy day. He will 
sell Armine.” 

Glastonbury shook his head and sighed. “Is it so 
bad ?” he said. 

“ My dearest friend, if you will know the worst, take 
it. I am here for nearly three thousand pounds, and I 
owe at least ten more.” 

“ And they will not take bail ?” 

“ Not for this debt; they cannot. It is a judgment 
debt, the only one.” 

“ And they gave you no notice?” 

“ None: they must have heard somehow or other that 


r my infernal marriage was off. They have all waited for 


that. And now that you see that affairs are past remedy, 
us talk of other topics, if you will be so kind as to 
‘eon half an hour in this dungeon. I shall quit it 
rectly; I shall go to jail at once.” 
Poor Glastonbury, he did not like to go, and yet it was 
a most melancholy visit. What could they converse 
about? Conversation, except on the interdicted subject 
of Ferdinand’s affairs, seemed quite a mockery: At last 
Ferdinand said“ Dear Glastonbury, do not stay here ; it 
only makes us both unhappy. Send Louis with soine 
clothes for me, and some books. I will let you know 
before I leave this place. Upen reflection, I shall not do 
spo for two or three days, if I can stay as long. See my 

aw yer, not that he will do any thing, nor can I expect 
him, but he may as well call and see me. Adicu, dear 
friend.” 

Glastonbury was about to retire, when Ferdinand called 
hitn back. “This affair should be kept quict,” he said. 
“ [ told Louis to say I was out of town, in Brook street. 
I should be sorry were Miss Temple to hear of it, at least 
until after her marriage.” 

Ferdinand was once more alone with the mirror, the 
loo table, the hard sofa, the caricatures which he hated 
even worse than his host’s portrait, the Hebrew bible, and 
the Racing Calendar. It seemed a year that he had been 
shut up in this apartment, instead of a day, he had grown 
so familiar with every object. And yet the visit of Glas- 
tonbury had been an event, and he could not refrain from 
pondering over it. A spunging house seemed such a 
strange, such an unnatural scene, for such a character. 
Ferdinand recalled to his memory the tower at Armine, 
and all its glades and groves, shining in the summer sun, 
and freshened by the summer breeze. What a contrast 
to this dingy, confined, close dungeon! And was it pos- 
sible, that he had ever wandered at will in that-fair scene 
with a companion fairer? Such thoughts might well 
drive a man mad. With all his errors, and all his dis- 
position at present not to extenuate them, Ferdinand 
Armine could not refrain from esteeming himself un- 
lucky. Perhaps it is more distressing to believe our- 
selves unfortunate, than to recognise ourselves as impru- 
dent. 

A fond mistress or a faithful friend—either of these are 
great blessings; and whatever may be one’s scrapes in 
life, either of these may well be sources of consolation. 
Ferdinand had a fond mistress once, and had Henrietta 
Temple loved him, why he might struggle with all these 
calamities; but that sweet dream was past. As for 
friends, he had none, at least he thought not. Not that 
he had to complain of human nature. He had expe- 
rienced much kindness from mankind, and many were 
the services he had received from kind acquaintances. 
With the recollection of Catch, to say nothing of Bond 
Sharpe, and, above all, Count Mirabel, fresh in his mind, 
he could not complain of his companions. Glastonbury 
was indeed a friend, but Ferdinand sighed for a friend of 
his own age, knit to him by the same tastes and sym- 
pathies, and capable of comprehending all his secret feel- 
ings; a friend who could even whisper hope, and smile 
in a spunging house. 

The day wore away, the twilight shades were descend. 
ing, Ferdinand became every moment more melancholy, 
when suddenly his constant ally, the waiter, rushed into 
the room. “ My eye, sir, here is a regular nob enquiring 
for you. I told you it would be all right.” 

Who is it?” 

“ Here he is coming up.” 

Ferdinand caught the triumphant tones of Mirabel on 
the staircase. 

“ Which is the room? Show me directly. Ah! Ar- 
mine, mon ami! mon cher! Is this your friendship ? 
To be in this cursed hole, and not send for me! C’est 
une mauvaise plaisanterie to pretend we are friends! 
How are you, good fellow, fine fellow, excellent Armine ? 
If you were not here I would quarrel with you. There, 
go away, man.” The waiter disappeared, and Count 
Mirahel seated himself on the hard sofa. 

“ My dear fellow,” continued the count, twirling the 
prettiest cane in the world, “ this is a bétise of you to be 
here and not send for me. Who has put you here ?” 

“ My dear Mirabel, it is all up.” 

“ Bétise! How much is it?” 

“ T tell you Lam done up. It has got about that the 
marriage is off, and Morris and Levison have nabbed me 
for all the arrears of my cursed annuities.” 

* But how much ?” 

“ Between two and three thousand.” 

The Count Mirabel gave a whistle. 

“ I brought five hundred which I have. We must get 
the rest some how or other.” 


“* My dear Mirabel, you are the most generous fellow 


in the world; bat I have troubled my friends too much. 
Nothing will induce me to take a sous from you. Be- 
sides, between ourselves, not my least mortification at 
this moment, is some £1500, which Bond Sharpe let me 
have the other day for nothing, through Catch.” 

“ Pah! I am sorry about that though, because he 
would have lent us this money, I will ask Bevil.” 

* I would sooner die.” 

“ I will ask him for myself” 

It is impossible.” 

“ We will arrange it: I tell you who will do it for us. 
He is a good fellow and immensely rich—it is Fitzwar- 
rene ; he owes me great favours.” 


This is 


good and kind. I am so damned dull ‘here. It quite 
gladdens me to see you; but do not talk about money.” 
“ Here is £500; four other fellows at £500, we can 


“manage it.” 


“No more, no more! I beseech you.” “Ay 


“ But you cannot stop here. Quel drole apartement ! 
Before Charley Doricourt was in-parlidment he was al- 
ways iu these sort of houses, but I got him out some how 
or other; I managed it. Once I bought of the fellow 
five hundred dozen of champagne.” t 

“ A new way to pay old debts, certainly,” said Ferdi- 
nand, smiling. 

“ T tell you, have you dined ?” 

“ I was going to; merely to have something to do.” 

“ T will stop and dine with you,” said the count, ring- 


ing the bell, “ and we will talk over affairs. Laugh, my 


friend ; laugh, my Armine; this is only a scene. This 
is life. What can we have for dinner, man? I shall 
dine here.” : 

“ Gentleman's dinner is ordered, my lord; quite ready,” 
said the waiter. “ Champagne in ice, my lord ?” 

“To be sure; every thing that is good. Mon cher 
Armine, we shall have some fun.” 

“* Yes, my lord,” said the waiter, running down stairs. 

“ Dinnetifor best drawing-room directly, green pea 
soup, turbot, beef-steak, roast duck, and boiled chicken, 
every thing that is good, champagne in ice, two regular 
nobs !”” 

The dinner soon appeared, and the two friends seated 
themselves, 

“ Potage admirable!” said Count Mirabel. “ The 
best champagne I ever drank in my life! Mon brave, 
your health. This must be Charley’s man, by the wine, 
I think we shall have him up; he will lend us some 
money. Finest turbot I ever eat! I will give you some 
of the fins. Ah! you are glad to see me, my Armine, 
you are glad to see your friend? Encore champagne! 
Good Armine, excellent Armine! Keep up your spirits, 
I will manage these fellows. You must take some bif- 
teak. The most tender bifteak I ever tasted! This is a 
fine dinner. Encore un verre! Man, you may go— 
don’t wait.” 

“ By Jove, Mirabel, I never was so glad to see any 
body in my life. Now, you are a friend, I feel quite in 
spirits!” 

“ To be sure ! always be in spirits. C’est une bétise 
not to be in spirits. Every thing is sure to go well. You 
will see how I will manage these fellows, and I will 
come and dine with you every day, until you are out— 
you shall not be here eight-and-forty hours. As I go 
home, I will stop at Mitchell’s, and get you a novel by 
Paul de Kock. Have you ever read Paul de Kock’s 
books ?” 

“ Never,” said Ferdinand. 


“ What a fortunate man to be arrested! Now you can | 


read Paul de Kock. You must absolutely read Paul de 
Kock. C’est une bétise, not to read Paul de Kock. By 
Jove, you are the most lucky fellow I know. You see 
you thought yourself very miserable in being arrested. 
*Tis the finest thing in the world, for now you will read 
Mon Voisin Raymond. There are always two sides to a 
case.” 

“I am content to believe myself very lucky in having 
such a friend as you,” said Ferdinand; “but now as 
these things are cleared away, let us talk over affairs. 
Have you seen Henrietta ?” 

“ Of course I see her every day 7” 

“ T hope she will not know of my crash, until she has 
married.” 

“ She will not, unless you tell her.” : 

“ And when do you think she will be married ?” 

“ When you please.” 

“ Cher ami! point de moquerie !” 

“ By Jove, I am quite serious,” exclaimed the count. 
“T am as certain that you will marry her as that we are 
in this damned spunging house.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“ The very finest sense in the world. If you will not 
marry her, I will myself, for I am resolved that good 
Montfort shall not. It shall never be said that I inter- 
fered without a result. Why, ifshe were to marry Mont- 
fort now, it would ruin my character. To marry Mont- 
fort, after all my trouble—dining with that good Temple, 
and opening the mind of that little Grandison, and talk- 
ing fine things to that good duchess—it would be a 
bétise.” 

“ What an odd fellow you are, Mirabel ?” 

“ OF course! Would you have me like other people 
and not odd? We will drink la belle Henrietta! Fill 
up! You will be my friend, when you are married, eh? 


Mon Armine, excellent gargon! How we shall laugh © 


some day; and then this dinner, this dinner will be the 
best dinner we ever had !” 

“ But why do you think there is the slightest hope of 
Henrietta not marrying Montfort ?” 

“ Because my knowledge of human nature assures me 
that a young woman, very beautiful, very rich, with a 
very high spirit, and an only daughter, will never go and 
marry one man when she is in love with another, and 
that other one, my dear fellow, like you. You are more 
sure of getting her because she is engaged.” 

What a wonderful thing is a knowledge of human 
nature! thought Ferdinand to himself. The count’s 
knowledge of humana nature is like my friend the waiter’s 
experience. One assures me that I am certain to marry 
a womun because she is engaged to another person, and 
the other, that it is quite clear my debts will be paid be- 
cause they are so very large. 

The count remained with his friend until eleven 
o'clock, when everybody was locked up. He invited 
himself to dine with him to-morrow, afd promised that 
he should have a whole collection of French novels be- 
fore he awoke. And assuring him over and over again 
that he looked upon him as the most fortunate of all his 
friends, and that if he broke the bank at Crocky’s to. 
night, which he fancied he should, he would send him 
two or three thousand pounds, at the same time he shook 
him heartily by the hands, and descended the staircase of 
the spunging-house, humming Vive la bagatelle ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 
The crisis. 

Although, when Ferdinand was once more left alone 
to his reflections, it did not appear to him that any thing 
had, indeed, occurred which should change his opinion 
of his forlorn lot,—there was something, nevertheless, 
very inspiriting in the visit of his friend Count Mirabel. 
It did not seem to him, indeed, that he was one whit 
nearer extrication from his difficulties than before; and 


as for the wild hopes as to Henrietta, he dismissed them 
from his mind as the mere fantastic schemes of a san- 
guine spirit, and yet his gloom, by some process difficult 
to analyse, had in great measure departed. It could hot 
be the champagne, for that was a remedy he had pre- 
viously tried ; it was in some degree doubtless the magic. 
sympathy of a joyous temperament : but chiefly it might’ 
perhaps, be ascribed to the flattering conviction that he 
possessed the hearty friendship of a man, whose good 
will was, in every view of the case, a very enviable pos- 
session. With such a friend as Mirabel, he could not. 
deem himself quite so unlucky as in the morning. If 
he were fortunate, and fortunate so unexpectedly, in this 
instance, he might be so in others. A’ vague présenti- 
ment that he had seen the worst of life, came over him. 
It was equally in vain to justify the consoling eonvic- 
tion, or to’ resist it; and Ferdinand Arming, although in 
a spunging-house, fell asleep in better humour with his’ 
destiny tlian he had been for the last eight months. 

His dreams were charming : he fancied that he was at 
Armine, standing by the Barbary rose tree. It was 


‘moonlight; it was perhaps, a slight recollection of the 


night he had looked upon the garden from the window 
of his chamber ; the night after he had first seen Hen- 
rietta. Suddenly Henrietta Temple appeared at his 
window, and waved her hand to him with a smiling face, 
He immediately plucked for ‘her a flower, and stood with 
his offering beneath the window. She was ina riding 
habit, and told him that she had just returned from Italy. 
He invited her to descend, and she disappeared ; but in- 
stead of Henrietta, there came forward from the old Place 
—the duchess, who immediately enquired whether he 
had seen his cousin; and then her grace, by some con- 
fused process common in dreams, turned into Glaston- 
bury, and pointed to the rose tree, where, to his surprise, 
Katherine was walking with Lord Montfort. Ferdinand 
called out for Henrietta, but, as she did not appear, he 
entered the Place, where he found Count Mirabel dining 
by himself, and just drinking a glass of champagne. He 
complained to Mirabel that Henrietta had disappeared, 
but his friend laughed at him, and said that, after such a 
long ride, leaving Italy only yesterday, he could scarcely 
expect to see her. Satisfied with this explanation, Fer- 
dinand joined the count at his banquet, and was woke 
from his sleep and his dream apparently by Mirabel 
drawing a cork. 

Ah! why did he ever wake ? It was so real; he had 
seen her so plainly ; it was life; it was the very smile she 
wore at Ducie; that sunny glance, so fall of joy, beauty, 
and love, which he could live to gaze on! And now he 
was in prison, and she was going to be married to ano- 
ther. Oh! there cre things in this world that may well 
break hearts ! 

The cork of Count Mirabel was, however, a substantial 
sound—a gentle tap at his door: he answered it, and 
the waiter entered his chamber. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, for disturbing you; only eight 
o'clock.” 

“Then why the deuce do you disturb me ?” 

“ There has been another nob, sir. I said as how yon 
were not up, and he sent his compliments, and said as 
how he would call in an hour, as he wished to see you 
particular.” 

“ Was it the count ?” 

“No, sir; but it was a regular nob, sir, for he had a 
coronet on his cab. But he would not leave his name.” 

“Catch, of course,” thought Ferdinand to himself. 
“ And sent by Mirabel. I should not wonder, if, after all, 
they have broken the bank at Crocky’s. Nothing shall 
induce me to take a ducat.” 

However, Ferdinand thought fit to rise, and contrived 
to descend to the best drawing-room about a quarter of 
an hour after the appointed time. To his extreme sur- 
prise, he found Lord Montfort. 

“ My dear friend,” said Lord Montfort, looking a little 
confused, “I am afraid I have sadly disturbed you. But 
I could not contrive to find you yesterday until it was so 
late, that Iwas ashamed to knock them up here, and 
thought, therefore, you would excuse this early call, as— 
as—as—I wished to see you very much indeed.” 

“You are extremely kind,” said Captain Armine. 
“ But really I very much regret that your lordship should 
have had all this trouble.” 

“Oh! what is trouble under such circumstances !”” 
replied his lordship. “ I cannot pardon myself for being 
so stupid as not reaching you yesterday. I never can 
excuse myself for the inconvenience you have expe-. 
rienced.” 

Ferdinand bowed, but was so perplexed that he could 
not say a word. 

“T hope, my dear Armine,” said his lordship advane- 
ing rather slowly, putting his arm within that of Ferdi- 
nand, and then walking up and down the room together 
—*T hope you will act at this moment towards me as 
I would towards you, were our respective situations 
changed ?” 

Ferdinand bowed, but said nothing. 

“ Money, you know, my gocd fellow,” continued Lord 
Montfort, “is a disagreeable thing to talk about, but 
there are circumstances whicl should deprive such con- 
versation between us of any awkwardness which other- 
wise might arise.” 


“Tam not aware of them, my lord,” said Ferdinand, ¢ 


“though your good feelings command my gratitude.” 

“T think, upon reflection, we shall find that there are 
some,” said Lord Montfort. “For the moment I will 
only hope that you will esteem those good feeliags—and 
which, on my part, I am anxious should ripen into the 
most sincere and intimate ‘friendship—as sufficient au- 
thority for my placing your affairs in general in that 
state, that they may in future never deprive your family 
and friends of society necessary to their happiness.” 

“My lord, I am sure that adversity has assumed a 
very graceful hue with me; for it has confirmed my 
most amiable views of human nature. I shall not at- 
tempt to express what I feel towards your lordship for 
this generous goodness, but [ will say I am profoundly 
impressed with it; not the less, because I cannot avail 
myself in the slightest degree 4f your offer.” 

“ You are too much a man of the world, I am sure, my 
dear Armine, to be offended by my frankness, I shall 
therefore speak without fear of misconception. It does 
appear to me that the offer which I have made you is 
wear of a little more consideration. You sce, my dear 
friend, that you bave placed yourself in such a situation 
that, however you may act, the result cannot be one com- 
pletely satisfactory. The course you should pursue, 
therefore—as, indeed, all conduct in this world should be 
—iv a matter of nice calculation, Have you well consi. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. - 


dered the consequences of your rushing upon-ruin? In 


the first place, your family will receive a’ blow from 
which even future prosperity may not recover them. 
- Your family estate, already in a delicate position, may be 
irrecoverably lost ; the worldly consequences of such a 
“ yidissitude are very considerable; whatever career you 
pursue, as long as you visibly possess Armine, you rank 
always among the aristocracy of the land, and a family 
that maintains such a position, however decayed, will 
ultimately recover. 1. hardly know an exception to this 
“rule; I do not think, of all men, that you are most calcu- 
lated to afford one.” 

“What you say has long pressed upon us,” said Cap- 

tain Armine. 
_. “Then, again,” resumed Lord Montfort, “ the feclings 
and even interests of your friends are to be considered. 
Poor Glastonbury! I love that old man myself. The fall 
of Armine might break his heart; he would not like to 
leave his tower. You see I know your place.” 

“ Poor Glastonbury !” said Ferdinand. 

“ But above all,” continued Lord Montfort, “the hap- 
piness, nay, the very health and life of your parents, from 
whom all is now concealed, would perhaps be the last and 
costliest sacrifices of your rashness.” 

_ Ferdinand threw himself on the sofa and covered his 
face. 

“Yet all this misery, all these misfortunes, may be 
_avoided, and you yourself become a calm and happy man, 
by—for I wish not to understate your view of the sub- 
ject, Armine—putting yourself under a pecuniary obliga- 
tion tome. A circumstance to be avoided in the common 
course of life, no doubt; but it is better to owe me a fa- 
vour and save your family estate, preserve your position, 

. maintain your friend, and prevent the misery, and pro- 


~ able death, of your parents, or be able to pass me in the 


street, in haughty silence if you please, with the consci- 
ousness that the luxury of your pride has been satisfied 
at the cost of every circumstance which makes existence 
desirable ?” 

“You put the case strongly,” said Ferdinand; “ but 
no reasoning can ever persuade me that I am justified in 
borrowing £13,000, which I can never repay.” : 

Accept, it then,” 

“Tis the same thing,” said Ferdinand. 

“T think not,” said Lord Montfort; “ but-why do you 
say ‘never ?’” 

“ Because it is utterly impossible that I ever can.” 

“ How do you know you may not marry a woman of 
immense fortune?” said Lord Montfort. “Now, you 
seem to me exactly the sort of man who would marry 
an heiress.” . 

“You are thinking of my cousin,” said Ferdinand. 


' “T thought that you had discovered, or that you might 


have learnt, that there was no real intention of our 
union.” 

“ No, I was not thinking of your cousin,” said Lord 
Montfort, “ though, to tell you the truth, I was once in 
hopes that you would marry her. . However, that I well 
know is entirely out of the question, for I believe Miss 
Grandison will marry some one else.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Ferdinand, a little agitated. 
“Well! may she be happy! She deserves happiness. 
I love Kate from the bottom of my heart. But who is 
the fortunate fellow ?” 

“Tis a lady's secret,” said Lord Montfort. “ But let 
us return to our argument. To be brief; either, my dear 
Armine, you must be convinced by my reasoning, or I 


must remain here a prisoner like yourself; for to tell you - 


the truth, there is a fair lady, before whom I cannot pre- 
sent myself, except in your company.” 

Ferdinand changed countenance. There wanted but 
this to confirm his resolution, which had scarcely wa- 
vered. To owe his release to Henrietta’s influence with 
Lord Montfort, it was too degrading. 

“ My lord,” he said, “ you have touched upon a string 
that I had hoped might have been spared me. This con- 
versation must indeed cease. My mouth is sealed from 
giving you the reasons, which nevertheless render it im- 
perative on me to decline your generous offer.” 

% Well then,” said Lord Montfort, “I must see if another 
can be more successful,” and he held forth a note to the 
astounded Ferdinand, in Henrietta’s writing. It dropped 
from Ferdinand’s hand as he took it. Lord Montfort 
picked it up, gave it him again, and walked to the other 
end of the room. It was with extreme difficulty that 
Ferdinand prevailed on himself to break the seal. The 
note was very short; the hand that had traced the letters 
must have trembled. Thus it ran. 


“ Dearest Ferdinand, 

Do every thing that Dighy wishes. He is our 
best friend. God bless you! 
‘ Your faithful Henrietta. 

» Digby is going to marry Katherine—are not you glad?” 


Lord Montfort looked round; Ferdinand Armine was 
lying senseless on the sofa. 

Our friend was not of a swooning mood, but we think 

the circumstances may excuse the weakness. 
_ for the young*mobleman, he immediately rang the 
bell for the little waiter, who, the moment he saw what 
had occurred, hurried away and rushed up stairs again 
with cold water, a bottle of brandy, and a blazing sheet 
of brown paper, which he declared was an infallible spe- 
cific. By some means or other, Ferdinand was in time 
recovered, and the little waiter was fairly expelled. 

“ My dear friend,” said Ferdinand, in a faint voice, “I 
am the happiest man that ever lived; I hope you will be, 
I aim sure you will be—Katherine is an angel. But I 
cannot speak, It is so strange.” 

“My dear fellow, you really must take a glass of 
brandy,” said Lord Montfort, “ it is very strange certainly. 
But we are all very happy.” 

“TJ hardly know where I am,” said Ferdinand, after a 
few minutes, “am I really alive ?” 

“ Let us think how we are to get out of this place. I 
suppose they will take my check. If not, I must be off.” 

“Oh! do not go,” saiderdinand. “If you go I shall 
not believe it is true, My dear Montfort, is it really true?” 

“ You see, my dear Armine,” said Lord Montfort, smil- 
ing, “it was fated that I should marry a lady you re- 
jected. And to tell you the truth, the reason why I did 
not get to you yesterday, as I ought to have done, was 
an unexpected conversation I had with Miss Grandison. 
I really think this arrest was a most fortunate incident. 
It brought affairs to a crisis. We should have gone on 
playing at cross purposes for ever.” 

_ Here the little waiter entered again with a note and a 
packet. 


*“The same messenger brought them?” asked Ferdi- 
nand, 
“No, sir; the count’s servant brought the note, and 
waits for an answer ; the packet came by another person.” 
Ferdinand opened the note and read as follows :— 
c “Berkeley Square, half past 7, morning. 
“Mon Am: !—Best joke in the world! I broke 
€rocky’s bank three times. Of course, I told you so! 
Then went out and broke three or four small hells. I 
win £15,000. Directly I am awake I will send you the 
three, thousand, and I will lend you the rest till your 
marriage. It will not be very long. I write this before 
I go to bed, that you may have it early. Adieu, cher 
ami! : Votre affection, 
“ De Miraset.” 


“ My arrest was certainly the luckiest incident in the 
world,” said Ferdinand, handing the note to Lord Mont- 
fort. Mirabel dined here yesterday, and went and played 
on purpose to save me. I treated it as a joke. But what 
is this?” Ferdinand opened the packet. The hand- 
writing was unknown to him. Ten bank notes of £300 
each fell to the ground. 

“ Do I live in fairy land!” he exclai 
can this be? It cannot be you; it ca 
It is wondrous strange.” 

“T think I can throw some light upon it,” said Lord 
Montfort. “ Katherine was mysteriously engaged with 
Glastonbury yesterday morning. They were out together, 
and I know they went to her lawyer’s. There is no 
doubt it is Katherine. I think, under the circumstances 
of the case, we need have no delicacy in availing our- 
selves of this fortunate remittance. It will at least save 
us time,” said Lord Monfort, ringing the bell. “Send 
your master here directly,” he continued to the waiter. 

The sheriff’s officer appeared; the debt, the fees all 
were paid, and the discharge duly taken. Ferdinand in 
the mean time went up stairs to lock up his dressing 
case, the little waiter rushed after him to pack his port- 
manteau. Ferdinand did not forget his zealous friend, 
who whispered hope when all was black. The little 
waiter chuckled as he put his ten guineas in his pocket. 
“ You see, sir,” he added, “ I was quite right. Knowed 
your friends would stump down. Fancy a nob like you 
being sent to quod! “Riddlededee! You see, sir, you 
weren’t used to it.” 

And so Ferdinand Armine bade adieu to the spunging 
house, where, in the course of less than eight and forty 
hours, he had known alike despair and rapture. Lord 
Montfort drove along with a gaiety unusual to him. 

“ Now, my dear Armine,” he said, “ I am not a jot the 
less in love with Henrietta, than before. I love her as 
you love Katherine. What folly to marry a woman who 
was in love with another person! I should have made 
her miserable, when the great object of all my conduct 
was to make her happy. Now Katherine really loves me 
as much as Henrietta loves you. I have had this plan 
in my head for a long time. I calculated finely ; I was 
convinced it was the only way to make us all happy. 
And now we shall all be related; we shall be constantly 
together ; and we will be brother friends.” 

“ Ah! my dear Montfort,” said Ferdinand, “ what will 
Mr. Temple say ?” 

“ Leave him to me,” said Lord Montfort. 

“T tremble,” said Ferdinand, “if it were possible to 
anticipate difficulties to-day.” 

“I shall go to him at once,” said Lord Montfort; “I 
am not fond of suspense myself, and now it is of no use. 
All will be right.” 

“T trust only to you,” said Ferdinand, “for I am as 
proud as Temple. He dislikes me, and he is too rich for 
me to bow down to hin.” 

“T take it upon myself,” said Lord Montfort. Mr. 
Temple is a calm, sensible man. You will laugh at me, 
but the truth is, with him it must be a matter of calcula- 
tion : on the one hand, his daughter’s happiness, an union 
with a family second to none in blood, alliances, and ter- 
ritorial position, and only wanting his wealth to revive all 
its splendour; on the other hand, his daughter broken- 
hearted, and a duke for his son-in-law. Mr. Temple is 
too sensible a man to hesitate, particularly when I re- 
move the greatest difficulty he must experience. Where 
shall I put you down ?—Berkeley square ?” 


* Now who 
Mirabel ? 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Ferdinand meditates over his good fortune. 


In moments of deep feeling, alike in sudden bursts of 
prosperity as in darker hours, man must be alone. It re- 
quires some self-communion to prepare ourselves for good 
fortune, as well as to encounter difficulty, and danger, 
and disgrace. This violent and triumphant revolution in 
his prospects and his fortunes, was hardly yet completely 
comprehended by our friend, Ferdinand Armine: and 
when he had left a note for the generous Mirabel, whose 
slumbers he would not disturb at this early hour, even 
with good news, he strolled along up Charles street, and 
to the park, in one of those wild and joyous reveries in 
which we brood over coming bliss, and create a thousand 
glorious consequences. 

It was one of those soft summer mornings, which are 
so delightful in a great city. The sky was clear, the air 
was bland, the water sparkled in the sun, and the trees 
seemed doubly green and fresh to one who so recently 
had gazed only on iron bars. Ferdinand felt his freedom 
as well as his happiness. He seated himself on a bench 
and thought of Henrietta Temple? he took out her note, 
and read it over and over again. It was indeed her hand- 
writing! Restless with impending joy, he sauntered to 
the bridge, and leaned over the balustrade, gazing on the 
waters in charmed and charming vacancy. How many 
incidents, how many characters, how many feelings, 
flitted over his memory! Of what sweet and bitter ex- 
perience did he not chew the cud! Four and twenty 
hours ago, and he deemed himself the most miserable 
and forlorn of human beings, and now all the blessings 
of the world seemed showered at his feet? A beautiful 
bride awaited him, whom he had loved with intense pas- 
sion, and who, he had thought, but an hour ago, was 
another’s. A noble fortune, which would permit him to 
redeem his inheritance, and rank him among the richest 
commoners of the realm, was to be controlled by one, a 
few hours back, a prisoner for desperate debts. The 
most gifted individuals in the land emulated each other 
in proving which entertained for him the most sincere 
affection. What man in the world had friends Jike Fer- 
dinand Armine? Ferdinand Armine, who, two days 
back, deemed himself alone in the world! The unswerv- 
ing ee of Glastonbury, the delicate affection of hia 


‘fortunately made any other engagement, that you may 


sweet cousin, all the magnanimity of a high-souled Mont- 
fort, and the ‘generosity of the accomplished Mirabel, 
passed before him, and wonderfully affected him. He 
could not flatter himself that he indeed merited such sin- 
gular blessings; and yet with all his faults, which with 
him indeed were but the consequences of his fiery youth, 
Ferdinand had been faithful to Henrietta. His constancy 
to her was now rewarded. As for his friends, the future 
must prove his gratitude to them. Ferdinand Armine 
had great tenderness of disposition, and somewhat of a 
meditative mind ; schooled by adversity, there was little 
doubt that his coming career would justify his favourable 
destiny. 

It was barely a year since he had returned from Malta 
—but what an eventful twelvemonth! Every thing that 
had occurred previously, seemed of another life; all his 
experience was concentrated in that wonderful drama 
that had commenced at Bath, and the last scene of which 
was now approaching—the characters, his parents, Glas- 
tonbury, Katherine, Henrietta, Lord Montfort, Count 
Mirabel, himself and—Mr. Temple. 

Ah! that was a name that a little disturbed him; and 
yet he felt confidence now in Mirabel’s prescience; he * 
could not but believe that with time even Mr. Temple 
might be reconciled! It was at this moment that the 
sound of military music fell upon his ear; it recalled 4 
days; parades and guards at Malta—times when he dic 
not know Henrietta Temple—times when, as it seemed 
to him now, he had never paused to think or moralise. 
That was a mad life. What a Neapolitan ball was his 
career then! It was indeed dancing on a vol@ano. And 
now all had ended so happily! Oh#,could it indeed be 
true? Was it not all a dream of his own creation, while 
his eyes had been fixed in abstraction on that bright and 
flowing river? But then there was Henrietta’s letter, 
He might be enchanted, but that was the talisman. ae 

In the present unsettled though hopeful state of affa 
Ferdinand would not go home. He was resolved to 
avoid any explanations until he heard from Lord Mont- 
fort. Hc shrank from seeing Glastonbury or his cousin. 
As for Henrietta, it seemed to him that he never could 
have heart to meet her again, they were alone. 
Count Mirabel was the only pe to whom he could 
abandon his soul, and Count Mirabel was still in his first 
sleep. 

So Ferdinand entered Kensington gardens, and walked 
in those rich glades and stately avenues. It seems to 
the writer of this history that the inhabitants of London 
are scarcely sufficiently sensible of the beauty of its en- 
virons. On every side the most charming retreats open 
to them, nor is there a metropolis in the world surround. 
ed by so many rural villages, picturesque parks, and ele- 
gant casinos. With the exception of Constantinople, there 
is no city in the world that can for a moment enter into 
competition with it. For himself, though in his time 
something of a rambler, he is not ashamed in this respect 
to confess to a legitimate cockney taste; and for his part 
he does not know where life can flow on more pleasantly 
than in sight of Kensington gardens, viewing the silver 
Thames winding by the bowers of Rosebank, or inhaling 
from its terraces the refined air of graceful Richmond. 

In exactly ten minutes, it is in the power of every man 
to free himself from all the tumult of the world; the 
pangs of love, the throbs of ambition, the wear and tear of 
play; the recriminating boudoir, the conspiring club, the 
rattling hell; and find himself in a sublime sylvan solitude 
superior to the cedars of Lebanon, and inferior only in ex- 
tent to the chestnut forests of Anatolia. It is Kensington 
gardens that is almost the only place that has realised 
his idea of the forests of Spenser and Ariosto. What a 
pity, that instead of a princess in distress we meet only 
a nursery maid! But here is the fitting and convenient 
locality to brood over our thoughts; to project the great, 
and to achieve the happy. It is here that we should get 
our speeches by heart, invent our impromptus, muse 
over the caprices of our mistresses, destroy a cabinet, 
and save a nation. 

About the time that Ferdinand directed his steps from 
these grecn retreats towards Berkeley square, a servant 
summoned Miss Temple to her father. 

“Is papa alone?” enquired Miss Temple. 

“Only my lord with him,” was the reply. 

“Ts Lord Montfort here ?” said Miss Temple, a little 
surprised. 

“ My lord has been with master these three hours,” 
said the servant. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ferdinand receives the most interesting invitation to dinner 
ever offered to him. 

“Ts it not wonderful!” said Ferdinand, when he had 
finished his history to Count Mirabel. 

“Not the least,” said the count, “I never knew any 
thing less surprising. ’Tis exactly what I said, ’tis the 
most natural termination in the world.” 

“ Ah! iny dear Mirabel, you are a prophet! Whata 
lucky fellow I am to have such a friend as you !” 

“ To be sure you are. Take some more coffee. What 
are you going to do with yourself!” 

“ I do not know what to do with myself. I really do 
not like to go any where until I have heard from Mont- 
fort. I think I shall go to my hotel.” 

“ I will drive you. It is now three o'clock.” 

But just at this moment, Mr. Bevil called on the count, 
and another hour disappeared. When they were fairly 
in the cabriolet, there were so many places to call at, 
and so many persons to see, that it was nearly six o’clock 
when they reached the hotel. Ferdinand ran up stairs 
to see if there were any letter from Lord Montfort. He 
found his lordship'’s card, and also Mr. Temple’s ; they 
had called about half an hour ago; there was also a note, 
These were its contents :— 

‘Grosvenor Square, Thursday. 
My dear Captain Armine, 

I have prepared myself with this note, as I fear I shall 
hardly be so fortunate as to find you at home. It is only 
very recently that I have learnt from Henrietta that you 
were in London, and I much regret to hear that you have 
been so great aninvalid. It is so long since we met, that 
I hope you will dine with us to-day; and indeed I am 
so very anxious to see you, that I trust, if you have un- 


yet contrive to gratify my request. It is merely a family 
party ; you will only meet our friends from St. James's 
square, and your own circle in Brook street. I have 
asked no one else, save old Lady Bellair, and your friend 
Count Mirabel ; and Henrietta is so anxious to secure 


his presence, that I shall be greatly obliged by your ex- 


erting your influence to induce him to accompany you, 
as I fear there is little hope of finding him free, 


Henrietta joins with me in kindest regards ; and Theg 


you to believe me, 
My dear Captain Armine, 
Most cordially yours, 


“ Well, what is the matter?” said the count, when 
Ferdinand returned to the cabriolet, with the note in hig 
hand, and looking very agitated. 

“ The strangest note!” said Ferdinand. 

“Give it me,” said the count. “Do you call that 
strange! the most regular epistle I ever read; 
expected it. °Tis an excellent fellow that Mr. Temple; 
I will certainly dine with him, and send an excuse tp 
that old Castlefyshe. A family party—all right ; and he 
asks me—that is very proper. I should not wonder jf jt 
ended by my being your trustee, or your executor, or 
your first child’s godfather. Ah! that good Temple ig, 
very sensible man. I told you I would settle this busi. 
ness for you. You should hear me talk to that 
Temple. I open his mind. A family party ; it will be 
amusing! I would not miss it for a thousand pounds, 
Besides, I must go to take care of you, for you will be 
committing all sorts of bétises. I will give you one turn 
in the Park. Jump in, mon enfant. Good Armine, 
excellent fellow, jump in! You see I was right! I am 
always right. But I will confess to you a secret—] 
never was so right as I have been in the present case, 
’Tis the best business that ever was !” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Some account of the party, and its result. 

In spite of the Count Mirabel’s inspiring companion. 
ship, it must be confessed that Ferdinand’s heart failed 
him when he entered Mr. Temple’s house. Indeed, had 
it not been for the encouragement and jolly raillery of his 
light-hearted friend, it is not quite clear thut he would 
have succeeded in ascending the staircase. A mist came 
over his vision as he entered the room ; various forms, 
indeed, glanced before him, but he could distinguish none, 
He felt so embarrassed, that he was absolutely miserable, 
It was Mr. Temple’s hand that he found he had hold of; 
the calm demeanour and bland tones of that gentleman 
somewhat reassured him. Mr. Temple was very cordial; 
and Count Mirabel hovered about Ferdinand, and covered 
his confusion. Then he recognised the duchess and his 
mother ; they were sitting together, and he went up and 
saluted them. He dared not look round for the lady of 
the house. Lady Bellair was talking to his father. At 
last he heard his name called by the count. 

“ Armine, mon cher, see this beautiful work!” and 
Ferdinand advanced, or rather staggered, to a window 
where stuod the count before a group, and in a minute 
he clasped the hand of Henrietta Temple. He could not 
speak. Katherine was sitting by her, and Lord Mont. 
fort standing behind her chair. But Count Mirabel never 
ccased talking, and with so much art and tact, that ina 
few moments he had succeeded in producing comparative 
ease on all sides. 

“Tam so glad that you have come to-day,” said Hen. 
rietta. Her eyes sparkled with a strange meaning, and 
then she suddenly withdrew her gaze. The rose of her 
cheek alternately glowed and faded. It was, indeed, 
moment of great embarrassment, and afterwards they 
often talked of it. 

Dinner, however, was soon announced as served, for 
Mirabel and Ferdinand had purposely arrived ut the last 
moment. As the duke advanced to offer his arm to Miss 
Temple, Henrietta presented Ferdinand with a flower,as 
if to console him for the separation. It was a round ta- 
ble; the duchess and Lady Bellair sat on cach side of 
Mr. Temple, the duke on the right hand of Miss Tem- 
ple; where there were so many members of the same 
family, it was difficult to arrange the guests. Ferdinand 
held back, when Count Mirabel, who had secured a seat 
by Henrietta, beckoned to Ferdinand, and saying that 
Lady Bellair wished him to sit next to her, pushed Fer- 
dinand, as he himself walked away, into the vacated seat. 
Henrietta caught the count’s eye as he moved off; it was 
a very laughing eye. 

“Tam glad you sit next to me,” said Lady Bellair to 
the count ; ** because you are famous. I love famous peo- 
ple, and you are very famous. Why don't you come and 
see me? Now I have caught you at last, and you shall 
come and dine with me the 7th, 8th, or 9th of next month; 
I have dinner parties every day.. You shall dine with 
me on the 8th, for then Lady Frederick dines with me, 
and she will taste you. You shall sit next to Lady 
Frederick, and mind you flirt with her. I wonder if you 
are as.amusing as your grandfather. I remember 
dancing a minuet with him at Versailles seventy years 
ago.” 

“ It.is well recollected in the family,” said the count. 

“Ah! you rogue!” said the little lady, chuckling, 
“you lie! I like a lie sometimes,” she resumed, 
“ but then it must be a good one. Do you know, I only 
say it to you, but I am half afraid lies are more amusing 
than truth.” 

“ Naturally,” said the count, “ becayse truth must in 
general be commonplace, or it would not be true.” 

In the mean time Ferdinand was seated next to Hen- 
rietta Temple. He might be excused for feeling a little 
bewildered. Indeed, the wonderful events of the last four 
and twenty hours were enough to deprive any one of @ 
complete command over his senses. What marvel then 
that he nearly carved his soup, almost eat his fish with® 
spoon, and drank water instead of wine! In fact, he was 
labouring under a degree of nervous excitement, W 
rendered it quite impossible for him to observe the pro- 


prieties of life. The presence of all these persons wad ” 


insupportable to him. Five minutes alone with her ia 
the woods of Ducie, and he would have felt quite rea’ 
sured. Miss Temple rather avoided his glance. She 
was, in truth, as agitated as himself, and talked almost 
entirely to the duke; yet sometimes she tried to address 
him and say kind things. She called him Ferdinand; 
that was quite sufficient to make him very happy: al- 
though he felt very awkward. He had been seatod some 
minutes before he observed that Glastonbury was nest t0 
him. 

“ Tam so nervous, dear Glastonbury,” said Ferdinand, 
“that I do not think I shall be able to remain in the 
room.” 

“ I have heard something,” said Glastonbury, with & 
smile, “ that makes me quite bold.” * 

“ T cannot help fancying that it is all enchantment 
said Ferdinand. 
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«There is no wonder, my dear boy, that you are en- 
ganted,” said Glastonbury. 

« Ferdinand,” said Miss Temple, in a low voice, 
«Papa is taking wine with you.” Ferdinand looked up 
pi caught Mr. Temple’s kind salute. 

«That was a very fine horse you were riding to-day, 
gid Count Mirabel across the table to Miss Grandison. 

«Js it not very pretty? It is Lord Montfort’s.” 

« Lord Montfort’s!” thought Ferdinand, “ How strange 
all this seems 

« You were not of the riding party this morning,” said 
pis grace to Henrietta. 

«[ bave not been very well this day or two,” said € liss 


think you are looking particularly well to- 
day,” replied the dake. “What say you, Captain Ar. 


"puticand blushed, and looked confused at this appeal, 
soi muttered some contradictory compliments. 

«Oh! I am very well now,” said Miss Temple. 

« You must come and dine with me,” said Lady Bel- 
ir, to Count Mirabel, “ because you talk well across a 
tab. I want a man who talks well across a table. So 
few can do it without bellowing. I think you do it very 

" Naturally ;” replied the count. “ If I did not do it 
well, I should not do it at all.” 

« Ah! you are very audacious,” said the old lady. “ I 
jike a little impudence. It is better to be impudent than 
to be servile.” 

«Mankind are generally both,” said the count. 

«[ think they are,” said the old lady. ‘ Pray is the 
gd duke of Thingabob alive ? You know whom I mean: 
he was an emigré, and a relation ‘of yours.” 

“De Crillon. He is dead, and his son too.” “™ 

“fle was a great talker,” said Lady Bellair; “ but, 
then, he was the tyrant of conversation. Now, men were 
made to listen, as well as to talk.” 

“Without doubt,” said the count; “ for nature has 
given us two ears, but only one mouth.” 

“ You said that we mightall be very happy,” whispered 
[ord Montfort to MissGrandison. “ What think yoa— 
have we succeeded ?” 

«I think we all look very confused,” said Miss Grandi- 
so. * What a fortunate idea it was, inviting Lady 
Baluir and the count! They never could look confused.” 

“Watch Henrietta,” said Lord Montfort. 

“Itis not fair; how silent Ferdinand is !” 

“Yes, he is not quite sure whether he is Christopher 
Sly or not,” said Lord Montfort. “ What a fine embar- 
nssment you have contrived, Miss Grandison !” 

“Nay, Digby, you were the author of it. I cannot 
help thinking of your interview with Mr. Temple. You 
vere prompt!” 

“Why, I can be patient, fair Katherine,” said Lord 
Montfort; “ but in the present instance I shrank from 
suspense, more, however, for others than myself. It cer- 
tinly was a very singular interview.” 

“ And were you not very nervous ?” 

“Why, no: I felt convinced that the interview could 
nly have one result. I thought of your memorable 
words ; I felt 1 was doing what you wished, and that I 

as making all of us happy. However, all honour be to 
Mr. Temple! He has proved himself a man of sense.” 

As the dinner proceeded, there was an attempt on all 
rides to be gay. Count Mirabel talked a great deal, and 

dy Bettair hagned at what he said, and maintained 
her reputation for repartee. Her ladyship had been for 

long time anxious to seize hold of her gay neighbour, 
ind it was very evident that he was quite “a favourite.” 
Even Ferdinand grew a little more at hisease. He ven- 
ted to relieve the duke from some of his labours, and 
ave for Miss Temple. 

“What do you think of our family party ?” said Hen. 
rielta to Ferdinand, in a low voice. 

“Ican think only of one thing,” said Ferdinand. 

“Tam so nervous,” she continued, “ that it seems to me 
shall every minute give a scream and leave the room.” 
“I feel exactly the same; I am stupified.” 

“Talk to Mr. Glastonbury; drink wine, and talk. 
Hook, look at your mother ; she is watching us. She is 
tying to speak to you, and so is some one else.” 

At length the ladies withdrew. Ferdinand attended 
tem to the door of the dining room. Lady Bellair shook 
ier fan at him, but said nothing. He pressed. his 
acther’s hand. Good-b’ye, cousin Ferdinand,” said 
Hiss Grandison, in a laughing tone. Henrietta smiled 
yon him as she passed by. It was, indeed, a speaking 
lance, and touched his heart. The gentlemen remained 
hind much longer than was the custom in Mr. Tem- 
Me's establishment. Every body seemed resolved to 
tink a great deal of wine, and Mr. Temple always ad- 
weed himself to Ferdinand, if any thing were required, 
’manner which seemed to recognise his responsible 

in the family. 

Antious as Ferdinand was to escape to the drawing- 
Pom, he coull not venture on the step. He longed to 

peak to Glastonbury on the subject which engrossed his 
toughts, but he had not courage. Never did a man, who 
pully believed himself the happiest and most fortunate 
Person in the world, ever feel more awkward and more 
ubarrassed. Was his father aware of what had oc- 
Fured? He could not decide, Apparently Henrietta 
Miigined that his mother did, by the observation which 
Mthad made at dinner. Then his father must be con- 
“ous of every thing. Katherine must have told all. 

tte Lord Montfort’s family in the secret? But what 
Were these perplexing enquiries? It was certain that 
“‘tatietta was to be his bride, and that Mr. Temple had 
, “oned their alliance. There could be no doubt of 

or why was he there! 

At length the gentlemen arose, and Ferdinand once 
ure beheld Henrietta Temple. As he entered, she was 
“wsslng the room with some music in her hand, she was 
noment alone, He stopped, he would have spoken, 

~ lips would not move. 

‘mn ” she said, “are you happy ?” 

y head wanders, Assure me that it is all true,” he 
immured in an agitated voice. 
Itis all true ;—there, go and speak to Lady Armine. 
= 48 Nervous as you are.” 
by his mother. 
» Ferdinand,” she “ 


* wry hope they have made you very happy, 

he should, indeed, be both unreasonable and ungrateful 

did not; but I confess to you, my dear child, I 
‘ven as much astonished as gratified.” 


“ And my father, he knows every thing 7” 

“Every thing. But we have heard it only from Lord 
Montfort and Katherine. We have had no communica. 
tion with any one else, And me meet here to-day in this 
extraordinary manner, and but for them we should be 
completely in the dark.” 

“ And the duchess, do they know all?” 

conclude so.” . 

“°T is very strange, is it not ?” 

“T am quite bewildered.” 

“Oh mother! is she not beautiful? Do you not love 
her? Shall we not all be the happiest family in the 
world ?” 

“T think we ought to be, dear Ferdinand. But I have 
not recovered from my astonishment. Ah! my child, 
why did you not tell me when you were ill ?” 

“Is it not for the best that affairs should have taken 
the course they have done! But you must blame Kate 
as well as me; dear, dear Kate.” 

“TI think of her,” said Lady Armine, “I hope Kate 
will be happy.” 

“She must be, dear mother ; only think what an ex- 
cellent person is Lord Montfort.” 

“He is indeed an excellent person,” said Lady Ar- 
mine ; “ but if I had been engaged to you, ‘i -— 

p d in my marrying Lord Montfort, I should Bevery 
jinted.”’ 


duchess would be of a different opinion,” said 


“Ferdinand, smilin 

- “Lady Bellaire was sitting on a sofa o and 
had hi versing with her gi had 
now qi d the musicians, begam shaking 
her, manner which signified her 


approach her. 
Ferdinand, seating himself 


am in thé seeret, you know,” said her ladyship, 
fiat secret, Lady Bellair 2” 

Ah! you will not commit yourself. Well, I like 
_T have always scen it from the first. No one 
has worked for you a1 have. I like true love, and I 
have left her all my-¢hina in my will.” 

“Tam sure @gatee is Very fortunate, whoever she 
may be.” 

“Ah! you rogu ry well whom I mean, 
You are saucy :*you never had. a warmer friend than 
myself. I always admired you: you have a great many 
good qualities and a great many bad ones. You always 
were a little saucy. But I like a little spice of sauciness; 
I think it takes. I hear you are great friends with 
Count Thingabob—the count, whose grandfather I 
danced with seventy years ago. That is right; always 
have distinguished friends. Never have fools for friends ; 
they are nouse. I suppose he is in the secret too ?” 

“ Really, Lady Bellair, I am in no secret. You quite 
excite my curiosity.” 

“Well, I can’t get any thing out of you, I see that. 
However, it all happened at my house, that can’t be de- 
nied. I tell you what I will do; I will give vou alla 
dinner, and then the world will be quite certain that I 
made the match.” 

Lady Armine joined them, and Ferdinand seized the 
opportunity of effecting his escape to the piano. 

“I suppose Henrietta has found her voice again, now,” 
whispered Katherine to her cousin. 

“ Dear Katherine, really if you are so malicious, I shall 
punish you,” said Ferdinand. 

“Well, the comedy is nearly concluded. We shall 
soon join hands, and the curtain will drop.” 

“ And I hope, in your opinion, not an unsuccessful 
performance ?” 

“ Why, I certainly cannot quarrel with the catastro- 
phe,” said Miss Grandison. 

In the mean time the Count Mirabel bad obtained pos- 
session of Mr. Temple, and lost no opportunity of con- 
firming every favourable view which that gentleman had 
been influenced by Lord Montfort to take of Ferdinand 
and his conduct. Mr. Temple was quite convinced that 
his daughter must be very happy, and that the alliance, 
on the whole, would be productive of every satisfaction 
that he had ever anticipated. 

The evening drew on; carriages were announced; 
guests retired; Ferdinand lingered; Mr. Temple was 
ushering Lady Bellair, the last guest, to her carriage ; 
Ferdinand and Henrietta were alone. They looked at 
each other, their eyes met at the same moment, there 
was but one mode of satisfactorily terminating their mu- 
tual embarrassments—they sprang into each others’ 
arms. Ah! that was a moment of rapture, sweet, thrill- 
ing, rapid! There was no need of words, their souls 
vaulted over all petty explanations; upon her lips, her 
choice and trembling lips, he sealed his gratitude and 
his devotion. 

The sound of footsteps was heard, the agitated Hen- 
rietta made her escape by an opposite entrance. Mr. 
Temple returned, he met Captain Armine with his hat, 
and enquired whether Henrietta had retired; and when 
Ferdinand answered in the affirmative, wished him good 
night, and begged him to breakfast with them to-morrow. 


‘CHAPTER XXV. 
Which, though final, it is hoped will prove satisfactory. 


Our kind reader will easily comprehend that from the | 


happy day we have just noticed, Ferdinand Armine was 


seldom absent from Grosvenor square, or from the society 
of Henrietta Temple. They both of them were so happy 

that they soon overcame any little embarrassment which | 
their novel situation might at first occasion them. In this - 
effort, however, they were greatly encouraged by the very — 


calm demeanour of Lord Montfort, and the very compla- 
cent carriage of his intended bride. The world wondered 
and whispered, marvelled and hinted, but nothing dis- 
turbed Lord Montfort, and Katherine had the skill to 
silence raillery. Although it was settled that the respec. 
tive marriages should take place as soon as possible, the 


settlements necessarily occasioned considerable delay. — 
By the application of his funded property, and by acon. . 
siderable charge uponthis Yorkshire estates, Mr. Temple 
paid off all the mortgages on Armine, which, with a cer- ° 


tain life-charge in his own favour, was settled in strict 
entail upon the issue of his daughter. A certain portion 


of the income was to be set aside annually to complete . 


the castle, and until that edifice Was ready to receive 
them, Ferdinand and Henrietta were to. live with Mr. 
Temple, principally at Ducie, which Mr. Temple had 
now purchased. 

In spite, however, of the lawyers, the eventful day at 
length at i Both happy couples were married at the 


formed the ceremony. Lord and Lady Montfort imme- 
diately departed for a sedt in Sussex, belonging to his 
father ; Ferdinand and Henrietta repaired to Armine; 
while Sir Ratcliffe and his lady paid a visit to Mr. Tem- 
ple in Yorkshire, and Glastonbury found himself once 
more ix his old quarters in Lancashire, with the duke 
and duchess. x 

Once more at Armine; wandering once more together 
in the old Pleasaunce—it was so strange and sweet, that 
both Ferdinand and Henrietta almost began to believe 
that it was well that the course of their true love had for 
a moment not run so smoothly as at present, and they 
felt that their adversity had rendered them even more 
sensible of their illimitable bliss. And the woods of 
Ducie, they were not forgotten ! nor, least of all, the old 
farm house that had been his shelter. Certainly they 
were the happiest) e that ever lived, and though some 
years have it since these events took place, 
custom has not | the brightness of their love. They 
have no cares now, and yet both have known enough of 
sorrow to make them rightly appreciate their unbroken 


and unbounded Blessings. 

When the higmeymoon was fairly over, for they would 
neither of a jot of this gaod old fashioned privi- 
lege, Sir and Lady Armine returned to the 


Place, and nbury to his tower; while Mr. Temple 
joined:them at Ducie, accompanied by Lord and Lady 
on’ The autamn also brought the Count Mirabel 
to slaughter the pheasants, gay, brilliant, careless, kind- 
irted as ever. He has ever remained one of Ferdi- 
most cherished friends—indeed, I hardly think 
that there is any individual to whom Ferdinand is more 
attached. And after all, as the count often observes, if it 
had not been for Ferdinand’s scrapes they would not have 
known each other. Nor was Lord Catchimwhocan passed 
over. Ferdinand Armine was not the man to neglect a 
friend or to forget a good service ; and he has conferred 
on that good-uatured, though somewhat improvident, 
young nobleman, more substantial kindness than the 
hospitality which is always cheerfully extended to him. 
When ‘Ferdinand repaid Mr..Bond Sharpe his fifteen 
hundred pounds, he took care that the interest should 
appear in the shape of a gelden vase, which is now not 
the least gorgeous ornament of that worthy’s splendid 
sideboard. The deer have appeared too again in the 
park of Armine, and many a haunch smokes in the epi- 
curean table of Cleaveland row. 
Lady Bellair is as lively as ever, and bids fair to amuse 
society as long as the famous Countess of Desmond, 


“ Who lived to the age of a hundred and ten, 
And died by a fall from a cherry tree then ; 
What a frisky old girl!” ‘ 


In her annual progresses through the kingdom she never 
omits laying every establishment of the three families, in 
whose fortunes she was so unexpectedly mixed up, under 
contribution. As her ladyship persists in asserting, and 
perhaps now really believes, that both. matches were the 
result of her matrimonial craft, it would be the height of 
ingratitude if she ever could complain of the want of a 
hearty welcome. 

In the daily increasing happiness of his beloved daugh- 
ter, Mr. Temple has quite forgotten any little disappoint- 
ment which he might once have felt at not having a duke 
for his son-in-law, and such a duke as his valued friend, 
Lord Montfort. But Ferdinand Armine is blessed with 
so sweet a temper, that it is impossible to live with him 
and not love him; and the most cordial intimacy and 
confidence subsist between the father of Henrietta Tem- 
ple, and his son-in-law. From the aspect of public affairs, 
also, Mr. Temple, though he keeps this thought to him- 
self, is inclined to believe that a coronet may yet grace 
the brow of his daughter, and that the barony of Armine 
may be revived. Soon after the passing of the memora- 
ble act of 1828, Lord Montfort became the representative 
of his native county, and a very active and influential 
member of the’house of commons. After the reform, Mr. 
Armine was: also returned for a borough situated near 
the duke’s principal seat, and although Lord Montfort 
and Mr. Armine both adhere to the whig politics of their 
families, they have both, also, in the most marked man- 
ner, abstained from voting on the appropriation clause; 
and there is little doubt that they will ultimately sup- 
port that British and national administration which 
Providence has doubtless in store for these outraged and 
distracted realms. At least, this is Mr. Temple’s more 
than hope, who is also in the house, and acts entirely 
with Lord Stanley. 

‘The Montforts and the younger Armines contrive, 
through mutual visits and a town residence during the 
session, to pass the greater part of their lives together ; 
they both honestly confess that they are a little in love 
with each other’s wives, but this only makes their society 
more agreeable. The family circle at Armine has been 
considerably increased of late; there is a very handsome 
young Armine who has been christened Glastonbury, a 
circumstance which repays the tenant of the tower for all 
his devotion, and this blending of his name and memory 
with the illustrious race that has so long occupied his 
thoughts and hopes, is to him.a source of constant self- 
congratulation, The future Sir Glastonbury has also 
two younger brothers quite worthy of the blood, Temple 
and Digby; and the most charming sister in the world, 
with large violet eyes and long dark lashes, who is still 
in arms, and who bears the hallowed name of Henrietta. 
And thus ends our Love Story. 


REVIEW. 


The Americans—their Moral, Social, and Political Rela- 
tions, By F.J.Grund. 2 vols.—London. 

The Americans, says the author, of these volumes, are 
the most reading people on the face of the earth. Judging 
by the number of books descriptive of America and the 
Americans alone that annually make their appearance, 
we should be disposed to say that this reputation for ex- 
cessive reading ought rather to be transferred to England. 
At all events, we have a weighty addition to onr stores 
of American portraiture ; and we think it the production 
of an intelligent mind—of one quite as anxious to secure 
the pleasure of communicating information as to obtain 
the merely personal distinction of producing a book. It 
is written with ability, and in a spirit of fairness. His 
friendliness does not break out, as in the case of one or 
two recent writers, in insolent taunts and insulting 
carfcatures of the manners and morals of European 
society, especially English. He pays the Americans the 
compliment that is most worthy of them, by assuming 


WALDIE’S ATE RARY 
same time and in the same place, and Glastonbury per- 


- player and the ‘conflagration of Moscow.’ 
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; 

at the outset, and all through, that they can well afford 
to do justice to their rivals every where. He gives his 
observations, not in the character of a tourist, but as the 
result of the experience of one who. has: resided in 
America many years; and, claiming eredit for the 
rectitude of his intentions, he endeavours to induce a 
friendlier feeling between the well-disposed in both 
countries, by showing that the Americans have been 
“grossly misrepresented,” not so much by ascribing to 
them spurious qualities, as by omitting all mention of 
those which entitle them to honour and respect ; and 
again, by representing the foibles of a class as character- 
istic of a nation. 


Commending the feeling which prompts this aetgn, | 


and the general spirit in which the task has been 
executed, we introduce some specimens of the writer’s 
opinions and speculations, adding, that he has prepared 
himself for his labour ‘of love, by accumulating many 
interesting facts relative to Ainerican progress, literary, 
moral, and political—and that these facts he adduces in 
every practicable instance, in place of mere dogma and 
assertion. 
American ladies :— 

+ “The forms of American ladies are generally distin. 
guished by great symmetry and fineness of proportion ; 
but their frames and constitutions seem to be less vigor+ 
ous than those of the ladies of almost any country in 
Europe. Their complexions, which to the south, incline 
towards the Spanish, are, to the north, remarkably fair 
and blooming, and, while young, by far the greater 
portion of them ate decidedly handsome. A marked ext 
pression of intelligence, and a certain indescribable air of 
Janguor—probably the result of the climate—lend to 


their countenances a peculiar charm, to which it would - 


be difficult to find a parallel in Europe. An American 
lady, in her teens, is, perhaps, the most sylph-like creature 
on earth. Her limbs are exquisitely wruught, her mo- 
tions light and graceful, and her whole carriage at once 
easy and dignified. But these beauties, it is painful to 
gay, are doomed to an early decay. At the period of 
twenty-four a certain want of fulness in her proportions 
is already perceptible; and, once passed the age of thirty, 
the whole fabric goes seemingly into decuy. As the 
principal cause of this sudden decline, some allege the 
climate; but I ascribe it more willingly to the great 
assiduity with which American ladies discharge their 
duties as mothers. No sooner are they married than 
they begin to lead a life of comparative seclusion; and 
once mothers, they are actually buried to the world. At 
the period of ushering their children into society they 
appear, indeed, once more, as respectable matrons; but 
they are then only the silent witnesses of the triumphs 
of their daughters. An American mother is the nurse, 
tutor, friend, and counsellor of her children. Nearly the 
whole business of education devolves upon her; and the 
task is, in many instances, beyond her physical ability.” 
* * * 


No fun in America :— 


“ But this apparent success of English actors in Ame- 
rica must not be ascribed to a taste for dramatical per- 


| formances. It is then curiosity, and not a particular 


interest in the play. which acts as a stimulant on the 
Americans; and they rather go to see what pleases the 
English, than in order to be pleased themselves. But 
their curiosity being once satisfied, they soon relax into 
their domestic habits, and abandon the drama to the 
actors. The exhibition of a sagacious elephant, or a 
learned dog, would have afforded them a similar attrac- 


tion, and of all the public exhibitions of any kind“none ~ 


succeeded so completely, or drew for so long a period full 
and fashionahle audiences, as that of the automaton chess- 
But then 
Mr. Maelzel, who exhibited these wonders, was a ve 
agreeable man. who, with a good-natured German smile 
always reserved the first benches for the children, and 
regularly pampered them with sugar plums. There was, 
besides, mechanical ingenuity in the performance; anda 
problem to solve which is always interesting to Ame- 
ricans.* Of all the English actors and actresses who 
have visited America at different periods none have so 
completely succeeded as Miss Kemble; but even her 
talents and accomplishments had a fearful rival in the 
powerful attractions of the automaton Turk. 

“It appears, then, that the Americans, in some in- 
stances at least, are willing to pay for the privilege of 
being spectators, but that few of them only are ever 
desirous of becoming actors; that they are sometimes 
willing to be amused, but not disposed to divert others.” 

Plenty of poetry !!!— - 

“ Bat if the Americans are not all poets, they, at least, 
read poetry, with an avidity which borders on gluttony. 
Poetry is the necessary condiment of an American news- 
paper: The first page of it is always adorned by a poem, 
and there are some which are even graced with half a 
dozen. Supposing only two thousand daily papers to be 
published in the United States (which is but a small 
average exclusive of scmi-weekly and weekly publica. 


tions) and their annual number will amount to 730,000, _ 


Allowing but one out of a thousand to be good, and you 
will have 730 good poems in the course of a year, which 
will make two volumes 12mo, and, consequently more 
than is published in a twelvemonth in any other part of 
the world. I wonder no American bookseller has ever 
thought of collecting these fugitive poems, which would 
certainly present a greater variety of entertainment than 
any one single volume. But the want of enterprise in 
the venders of books is supplied by the kindness of youths 
who are in the habit of composing volumes by pasting 
the best “daily poems” to the blank leaves of their 
albums; satisfying in this manner the cravings of their 
tastes, by paying a just tribute to the merits of the 
author. Let no one smile at the simplicity of this de- 
scription. Children are sometimes better judges of 
poetry than adults; and if they do not always understand 
what they are reading, their feelings are often better 
guides than the nicest distinctions of critics.” . 


American boys :— 


“ An American boy of ten or twelve years of age, is 
as much of a young man as an European at sixteen ; 
and when arrived at that age, he is as usefel in business, 
and as much to be relied dpon, as a German at twenty- 
four, or a Frenchman at fifty. Something similar to it 
may also b@ found in England; but neither elimate nor 
education promote it to the same extent as in America. 
From the earliest period of his life a young American is 
accustomed to rely upon himself as the principal artificer 
of his fortune. Whatever he learns or studies is with a 
view to future application ; and the moment he leaves 
school he immerses into active life. His reputation, 
from the time he is able to think, is the object of his 
most anxious care; as it must affeet his future standing 
in society, and increase the sphere of his usefulness. 

“ As a school boy he has his opinions upon politics and 


* The automaton chess-player was but a short time in 
the United States, when an American rival appeared, in 
every respect equal to that which was exhibited by 
Mr. Maelzel. ‘The mechanism was the same, and it 
was exhibited in the same manner, by opening but one 
door of the box at a time. But Mr. Maelzel had the 
triumph of beating him, or rather of making him decline 
his challenge ; the person concealed in American 
automaton being a weaker player than Mr. Schlumber- 

r (employed by Mr. Maelzel), whose skill in the game 
fad for many years been tested 
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religion ; which he defends with as niuch ardour as if 
he were a senator of the republic, or 4 minister of the 
gospel. By the time he is able to read and write, he is 
already forming the plan of his future independence ; and 
I have heard boys from ten to twelve years of age enlarge 
on the comforts and advantages of married life, with as 
grave an aspect, as if they had been reciting a mathe- 
‘matical lesson, or discussing the merits of an essay on 
politics. They were calculating the prospects of 
domestic happiness, as a merchant would the profits of 
a mercantile speculation, or a banker his commission on 
afbill of exchange.” 

Morality :-— 

“There is one particular sentiment pervading all 
classes of Americans, which, though something similar 
exists in England, is in no country carried to the same 
extent, or productive of the same consequences. I mean 
the universal respect for women, and the protection 
offered them, to whatever order of society they may be- 
long. Ladies are respected, or rather command respect, 
every where, especially in England; but in no country 
are the penalties fixed .by the law, or the received cus- 
toms of society, on a breach of decorum, so severe as in 
the United States. The commission of such an offence 
not only excludes a man fiom respectable society; but 
influences his business, his character, his reputation, his 

pects in life, and every reasonable chance of success. 
Te sank or standing proves sufficient to protect him 
against the denunciations of the public; no repentance 
can atone for an offence once known to the world. Of all 
the crimes against society, the Americans seem to be 
bent upon visiting this with the must unrelenting 
severity ; of all that obtain forgiveness this alone seems 
to form an exception. 

“ Neither is this protection, as I have said before, only 
offered to ladies, or to those whose education and family 
entitle them to particular consideration, as is the case in 
Europe ; it extends to all classes without distinction, and 
is even more favourable to the lower orders than to those 
who are supposed to be above them. 

“ Ifa man of fortune and reputation were to ruin an 
innocent girl, or be guilty of a breach of promise, were 
it but to a waiting-woman, it would no less effect his 
standing in society and expose him to the revenge of the 
public. Neither ladies nor gentlemen would plead his 
cause ; and his only chance of escape from punishment 
would be to satisfy the injured party. 

“ Where a feeling of this kind is so general, and acts 
alike on every member of society, it cannot be the result 
of a mere pulite etiquette ; but must be based on a princi- 
ple which is deeply rooted in the mind, and forms part 
of the national code of morals. Its advantages in pro- 
moting early marriages, and preserving the sanctity of 
the marriage vow, are incalculable, and are the best com- 
ment on the rapid increase of population and the 
domestic happiness, which is enjoyed throughout the 
United Statés. 

“ Let us compare this to the state of public morals in 
Europe. A gentleman being guilty of a breach of pro- 
mise, or an offence still more heinous, with regard to a 
lady, will be called to an account by her relations or 
friends; he will have to settle the matter ‘as a man of 
honour ;’ and if he be so lucky as to escape uninjured, 
the affair is brought to an end. At the next drawing- 
room he will appear with additional éclat ; there will be 
something distingué in his whole carriage and manners; 
while the most kind-hearted of the ladies will consider 
him a gentleman of ‘ high spirit,’ and rather the more 


. interesting, ‘as he has got himself into difficulty.’ He 


will, for a time, become the hero of society ; where his 
first success will only facilitate the road to his next con- 
juest. 

“If a young man of rank and expectations should 
happen to injure a woman in an inferior rank of life, the 
matter will be only considered as something a young 

ntleman is hardly able to avoid; or he will be piticd 

his want of refinement in not making a better selec- 
tion. And the woman? *Why! she must have been a 
fool to believe him. Why did she raise her expectations 
so high? She could not, in her senses, believe he would 
marry her.’ In short, the case is dismissed, as being 
too uninteresting to deserve a moment's attention. 

“ An injured gentleman fares hardly better. He be- 
comes the object of ridicule; while his rival moves on 
in his career, and has scarcely another consolation left 
than that which belongs to all misery—of suffering in 
common with others.” 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
GARRICK CLUB AND C. KEMBLE. 


On Tuesday the members of the Garrick Club gave a 
dinner to Mr. C. Kemble on his retirement from the 
stage. There not being sufficient accommodation in the 
club-house, the company met at the Albion Tavern, with 
Lord F. Egerton in the chair, and about a hundred sat 
down to table. After the usual loyal toasts, the presi- 
dent addressed the meeting; but, previous to proposing 
that health which was the occasion of their assembling, 
called for a musical composition which had been pre- 
pared in honour of the day. The following lines, writ- 
ten by Mr. Theodore Hook, and composed by T.. Cooke, 
were accordingly sung by Messrs. Balfe, Cooke, C. 
Taylor, Duruset, Hobbs, and others, in a masterly style, 
Sir George Smart accompanying them on the grand 
piano. The effect was extremely fine; and it was felt 
by every musical person present, that, instead of being 
a work produced for a temporary occasion, it would have 
done honour even to Mr. Cooke’s genius had it been 
executed as the most important piece in a standard opera. 
Great applause and an encore rewarded his exertion. 


Sacred to Genius be this festive day, 
In music be our thoughts express’d, 

While friendly voices swell the lay, ~ 
In honour of our welcome guest. 


Then fill a bumper to his name, 

Fill, fill it to the brim, ‘ 
Long since ’t was registered by Fame, 

Long well maintained by him. 


Still in the wine-cup drops a tear, 
A tribute from the heart, 

That closed too soon in bright career, 
This Master of his art ; 

No more his varied skill revealing, 

Shall wake each mournful, mirthful feeling, 
Which he so ably could impart. 


Yet banish care, with joys in store, 
No sorrowing grief shall blend, 

For though the actor’s life be o’er, 
We still possess the Friend. 


Then fill a bumper to his name, 
Fill, fill it to the brim, 

Long since ’t was registered by Fame, 
Long well maintained by him. 


The clrairman then delivered a most touching and 
eloquent speech, in which it was difficult to say whether 
there was most to admire in the aptitude and beauty of 
the sentiments, or in the rare felicity of the language in 
whick they were clothed. After the loud cheering which 
attended its close, when the health of Mr. Kemble was 
given, had ceased, that gentleman returned thanks in a 
feeling and grateful manner; and Mr. Balfe sung ad- 


-* mitably the subjoined charming song, written by Mr, J. 


Hi, Reynolds, and composed by him. 


~@ 
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sONG—BY MR. BALFE, 


Farewell! all good wishes go with him to-day ! 
Rich in name—rich in fame—he has play’d out the play. 
Though the sock and the buskin for aye be remov’d, 
Still he serv’d in the train of the drama he lov’d! 
We now, who surround him, would make some amends, 
For past hours of enjoyment,—we court him as friends; 
Our chief—nobly born—genius crown’d, our zeal shares, 
Oh! his coronet’s hid by the laurel he wears ! 
Well! wealthy we have been, though Fortune 
may frown, 
And, «they cannot but say, !that we have had 
the crown !” 


Shall we never again see the Spirit infuse 
Life—life—in the young gallant forms of the Muse! 
Through the heroes and lovers of Shakspeare he ran— 
All the soul of the soldier—the heart of the man! 


Or greet him in bonnet at fair Dun 
Or meet him in moonlight Verona 
Well! wealthy, &c. - 


Let the curtain come down—let the - Pass away! - 
’s an Autumn, when Summer hal 
ay 4 
We may sit by the fire, when we can’é 
And repeople the banquet—resoldier t 
Oh, nothing can rob us of memory’s golag 
And though he quit the gorgeous, and we may 
With _ Shakspeare in hand, and bright fo 
n, 
We can dream up our Siddons and Kembles 
Well! wealth, &c. 


This also obtained the just honours of a unanimous 
encore; and the chairman proposed the toast of the 
authors of the poetry, and the composers, to whom they 
were, this evening, so much indebted. Mr. Reynolds 
acknowledged the compliment in a few words, On the 
healths of the vice-presidents of the club being drank, 
Sir George Warrender, in a neat speech, returned thanks 
for Lord Mulgrave and himself, and, having paid a just 
tribute of admiration to the abilities displayed by the 
noble chairman, proposed his name as the toast. This 
was accepted with much of enthusiasm, and his lordship 
thanked the company. Other toasts of the night: “The 
immortal memory of Shakspeare,” was introduced in a 
humorous preface, by Mr. Poole; “The stage and its 
professors,” by Mr. 8. Price, who ‘drew a melancholy 
picture of the stage and its prospects; “The living 
dramatists of England,” by the chair; “The fine arts, 
in their connection with the stage,” by Mr. Jerdan, who 
did honour to the artists present, Messrs. Clint, Stanfield, 
Roberts, and Grieve; “'The female ornaments of the 
stage, and particularly those of the Kemble family,” by 
the chair. These various themes called up Mr. Sheridan 
‘Knowles, Mr. James Smith, Mr. Macready, Mr. Kemble, 
&c.; and at 12 o’clock, the meeting, which might truly 
be said to possess “the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul,” separated, every individual apparently highly de- 
lighted with the entertainment. The glees performed, 
and the songs by Cooke and C. Taylor, contributed 
much to this result; and we should not omit to notice 
an imitative address by Mr. Yates, whose prose rivaled 
the verse of C. Taylor in recalling the living likenesses 
of members who have graced, or still grace, the stage. 


Che Literary Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 10, 1837. 


Henrietta Temple is concluded in the Omnibus to-day. 
We had prepared a notice of its merits and faults, and 
were about to send it to the press, when the following 
article, from the London Metropolitan, struck us as 
being just, and, perhaps, more to the point than our own 
remarks :— 


“ Any thing written by the author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ 
will be sought for with avidity and read with preposses- 
sion. But upon this, we should hope that this rising and 
highly-talented author does not rely—we are sure that 
he has too much tact and taste to presume upon it. 
Vivian Grey was an eagle’s flight, high, and of vast 
range, yet it never exceeded those limits beyond which 
there is nothing but mystery and madness. ‘The author 
still kept within mortal sight—could still be scanned by 
mortal comprehension. He then produced his singular 
epic, and every one cried out that he had gone beyond it. 
However, it was a splendid failure: the Dedalean wing 
had reached too near the sun; and though the aspiring 
soul seemed to reel in the blindness produced by too 
great a proximity to excessive light, it became not 
wholly prostrate on its failure. In his ‘Wondrous Tale 
of Alroy,’ it seems to us that he was both mocking him. 
self and his readers—playing the antics of disappointed 
genius, in order to appear to the world, since he had 
fuiled to be pre-eminent, at least to be unfathomable. 
‘The Wondrous Tale’ was the bysteric laugh of over- 


wrought genius—ridiculous, if it had not been so distress. 
ing. But all that is past. A fairer day is dawning for 
this young author and for the world; and we sce the 
first bright and many-tinted ray of his coming sunshine, 
although there are some ugly clouds still breaking its 
beauty, in the impassioned novel before us. It cannot be 


we are devoutly thankful. But his mannerism is a more 
constant and graver offence. It pervades all his dramatis 
persone. . . 


“ Would that these little specks, which are such great . 


things to little critics, were rubbed away! The dullards 
that can discern them so clearly, and will laugh-at them 
so heartily, are those who cannot appreciate the brightness 
thet surrounds them, and who have much of the worl@ 
with them, who never take the trouble to think for them. 
selves. Of this novel, we are neither going to give an 
outline of the plot, nor to cause its characters to pass in 
detail before us: we shall only say that the plot is simple, 
yet most effective, and every character most ably con- 
ceived, and all are drawn by the hand of genius—those 
that are the fabric of the brain, as well as those that are 
copied from real life. Among the latter, Count Alcibiades 
Mirabel is a master-piece. We take our leave of this 
work, by expressing our conviction that, as sentimental 
young ladies say of themselves, it will be neither under- 
stood nor properly appreciated; yet it is, at the same 
time, with all its errors, a glorious performance, and a 
proof that the author is only at the commencement of a 
career of the highest literary fame.” 


The notices in the Metropolitan are remarkable for 
their candour, and for portraying in true colours an un- 
biassed opinion; faults, Henrietta Temple undoubtedly 
has, 7 with all the author’s works, but it is 
Proper that we should also give him credit 


PapeheA new species of paper 


a Mo a French paper, 
Teport, is likely to 


any thing which has been written 
some mark, and losing its ori 
sist every chemical agent; and can | : 
the best quality at a very moderate price. Some 
nent scientific men have given their opinion 
confidence may be placed in the alleged qualities 
paper. 


Packet Ship Erie—Mr. J. Coffey of the Philadelphia 
Exchange, has received intelligence from his attentive 
correspondents, the Journal of G and Daily Ex. 
press, of the safe arrival of the packet ship Erie at New 
York—not having lost even a spar. 


Exemplary Punishment.—The following is from a late 
Hereford, English journal. We question if a single fa- 
mily in America could have been induced to prosecute 
under similar circumstances :— 

“At the Hereford county sessions, on Tuesday, a beg- 
gar named Castree was indicted for stealing a slice of 
bread. The prisoner went into the kitchen of Mr. John 
Davis, of Kentchurch, and asked charity; the family told 
him to go away, as they would give him nothing ; he said 
he must have something, and took up a knife, and cut a 
large slice of bread off a loaf. The jury found him guilty, 
and the chairman sentenced him to be transported for 
seven years !” 


New Anti-Mephitic Apparatus—A. M. Vasseur has 
submitted to the French Academy of Sciences an appa- 
ratus for the use of those who are obliged to encounter 
foul air, either in pits or wells, or at fires, and which he 
believes to be superior to all hitherto invented. Its ad- 
vantages, he says, are, that the wearer can work the ap- 
paratus himself, that by listening at the external opening 


‘of the pipe, those without can immediately tell if any 


accident has happened to the person within, and it may 
be put on or thrown off in half a minute. 


Our English papers received by the last packet, an- 
nounce several deaths in the higher circles. Among them 
are the Honourable F. G. Ponsonby—the Earl of Ross- 
lyn, Lady Codrington, and the Earl of Dalhousie, who, 
as Governor General of Canada, was well known in this 
country. 

The Edinburgh Courant says,—“ His lordship had 
been successively Governor General of Canada, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. He was born in 1770, so that 
he was in his 67th year. He succeeded his father in 
1787. He was brother to Lord Panmure, and is suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estates by his only son, Lord 
Ramsay.”’ 

King William and the royal family had left London 
for the Pavilion in consequence of the epidemic. 


The American Quarterly Review, for March, 1837, is 
nearly through the press—it mey be expected in all 
next week. The following is a list of the contents :— 
1. Agriculture; 2. Miss Sedgwick ; 3. Chateaubriand’s 
Sketches; 4. Irving’s Astoria; 5. Memoirs of Aaron 
Burr; 6. Vegetable Physiology; 7. The Usury Laws; 


. 8 The Grand Opera of Paris; 9. Modern English 


read with an even, hardly a healthful, pulse. The story | 


is grand in its eloquence, in its power, and even sublime 
in displaying the awful magnitude of human passion. 


4 


In our reason we may be much below the angels, but in . 


the strength, in the depth of our passions, we must be 
far Log them. It is in displaying all these fearful 
energies that the author is so successful; but, for this 
success, it is necessary that there be a kindred spark in 
the bosom of the reader, If the glowing outpourings 
of the spirit that pervades this work be tamely read, how 


* ridiculous they must appear! but if the soul be touched, * 


how eloquent—how beautiful—how true! This work is 
not calculated to find many friends. The,cold and the 
calculating will not understand it; the nltra-moralist 
will condemn it; the ultra-religioniet will not be induced 
to look at it: yet, in the best sense of the word, it mili- 
tates neither against true morality nor offends a single 
religious principle. The enthusiastic may be as pure, 
and they generally are more pious, than the’ pharisees of 
the icy temperament. This novel may be said to be 
written to prove a proposition to which the general expe- 
rience of mankind gives a distinct refutation—that there 
is only one love, and that love must be the first love, and 
that first love must be at first sight’ . 

“ The two glaring faults of this production are affecta- 
tion and mannerism. Why should the author, who can 
breathe for his actors the most tender, the most soul-sub- 
duing eloquence, put such mawkish sillinesses in the 
mouth of his heroine, and that heroine a creature so 
splendid, as this ?—‘ Dear handkerchief! Ah! Give it 
me, my Ferdinand. And did he really kiss it! Did he 
really kiss it before he slept, and wear it near his heart?’ 
and then the profusion of ‘ darlings’ that are lavished on 
each other; and ever and anon the lady is burying her 
head in the gentleman’s bosom, and the pressing of 
hands is really quite oppressive to the reader. “I'he 
foolery of love is very pleasant, but certainly is not such 
foolery as the author has described it—the yap of 
childishness. But there is not much of this, for which 


Tragedy; 10. The Copyright Law; 11. The Great 
Metropolis. 


THE INFLUENZA IN EUROPE. 

A disease, which has received the name of influenza, 
but much more severe and fatal, prevailed in Europe at 
the latest dates. Should it cross the Atlantic we trust 
our physicians will be prepared to treat it as they did 
the cholera, which was not so mortal in the United States 
as elsewhere, mainly, it was thought, from the circum- 
stance of the treatment being more judicious. 

We subjoin the principal accounts, gleaned from our 
London papers. 


The Influenza and Mortality in London.—The metro- 
polis yesterday (Sunday) presented a melancholy specta- 
cle of mortality, now so generally prevalent. Funeral 
processions might be seen proceeding in all directions to 
the numerous burial places in and around London, each 
with a long train of relatives or friends, and presenting 
an unusual and extraordinary appearance, the under- 
takers not being able to supply the demand for mourning 
cloaks. The St. Pancras road was crowded between the 
hours of 3 and 5 o'clock, and sé numerous were the fu- 
nerals, that, at one time, they extended nearly the whole 
distance from King’s Cross to the large burial grounds 
beyond the turnpike, near the old church. Within the 
two hours not less than forty-seven coffins were borne 
along, attended by a vast concourse of persons. At the 
gates of the grounds crowds collected; und it was found 
necessary to station policemen to prevent the ingress of 
the numerous persons who followed. None but mourners 
were admitted. Many of the coffins were borne by the 
friends of the deceased, who relieved each other at stated 
intervals, For the last three days and nights, the sextons 
have been obliged to employ excavators and gardeners to 
dig graves, St. Pancras has been mentioned more par- 
ticularly as coming under the direct notice of the writer, 


but similar melancholy evidences of the facts above sty 
were more or less observable in the various parishes wig 
in the suburbs, of the mortality occasioned by this aly, 
ing epidemic. While, however, the churchyards y,, 
crowded, the churches were but thinly attended, 1 
awful circumstances were impressively dwelt upon 
the pulpit. 

: On Monday twenty-four funerals took place in the} 
rial ground of Christ church parish. Men were employ, 
since 4 o'clock on Sunday afternoon in digging the ma 
and the minister was engaged in performing the fune, 
services until 6 o’clock, 

The Influenza and Mortality in Glasgow.—The ny 
ber of deaths now occurring in Glasgow and neighbog, 
hood, stand without a parallel in the bills of Morttali, 
In the beginning of this week, in one day, there we 
twenty-five interments in Calton} and on Thursday a 
Friday, so great was the demand for hearses and moyp, 
ing coaches, that numbers were obliged to defer fune 
and alter the hours in the letters of invitation. In Big, 
ton, calls are made two or three times a day in ~ 
cases for aid to bury. One wright (joiner) alone mq, 
on Saturday last, from 10 i the morning till 7 on, 
day evening, no fewer than twenty-one coffins—(), 
gow paper. 

_ Anfluenza and Mortality in Paris —At Paris it is 
ing to a very great degree, and there is scarcely « fan 
of which some branch is not confined by the effects , 
this malady. In some parts of the French capital by, 
dering upon the banks of the river Seine, the mortalj 
has been most dreadful, especially among the poor, 
classes in the populous neighbourhood of the Fauboy 
St. Antoine, and the Quartier St. Jaques, where they hy 
died from 80 to 100 a day. The Hotel Dieu and all, 
hospitals are filled with patients; and it hae also beg 
very prevalent among the troops of the garrison, numbey 
of whom have fallen victims to it. The Faculty of i 
dicine of Paris have given this epidemic the appellatig 
of “la grippe,” in consequence of the violent spasins 
causcs inwardly to the patient, attended with a som 
throat, great difficulty of breathing, and inflaminatin 
of the lungs, so as to produce convulsions and suflog, 
tion. At Calais, Dunkirk, St. Omer, and Boulogne, th, 
greater part of the English residents are labouring undy 
this malady. 

The Influenza in Sweden.—Extract of a letter fron 
Stockholm, dated the 4th of January:—“ Medical repory 
state that between Christmas and New Year's day, 
fewer than 18,000 or 19,000 persons, or about one furs 
of our whole population, have been simultaneously x. 
tacked by the prevailing influenza, or the grippe. Th 
king and all the royal family, except the queen, hy 
been affected by the malady, but his majesty and thi 
royal highnesses are perfectly recovered, ‘This diseay 
is also extremely prevalent in Copenhagen.” 
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INAUGURATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 
WasninaTon, Saturday, March 4 

The Senate convened this morning, at 10 o'clock, when 
the oath was administered to the Vice President of the 
U. States, and to the new members of the Senate. 

At a quarter before 12 the President elect and Ey. 
President arrived at the Capitol, and were met on th 
Eastern Portico by the Committee of Arrangements, ani 
were conducted into the Senate Chambers, attended by 
the Heads of Departments, and the Chief Justice of th 
United States, for whom seats were provided in front of 
the President’s chair. On the entrance of the Presidest 
elect and the Ex-President, the Senate rose. 

Seats were provided for the President elect and Et. 
President in front of the chair, and for the Chief Justin 
and Heads of Departments on the right, and for the 
Foreign Ministers and Charges, and the Mayor ai 
Comte of the city of Washington, on the left of th 
chair. 

At twelve o’clock the Senate proceeded to the casten 
portico of the Capitol in the following order :— 

1. Marshal ot the District and Sergeant-at-Armsof the 
Senate, in front. 

2. Committee of Arrangement. 

3. President elect and Ex-President. 

4. Chief Justice. 

5. Vice President and Secretary of the Senate. 

6. The Members of the Senate. 

7. The Heads of Departments. 

8. The Ministers and Charges of Foreign nations. 

9. The Mayor and Councils of the City of Washington, 

On reaching the front of the portico, the President 
elect and the Ex-President took the seats provided for 
them, 

The Committee of Arrangement and Chief Justice 
occupied a position immediately west of the President 

The Vice President, the Secretary, and snembers of 
the Senate, occupied the front of the portico 00 the 
right; and the late Speaker, the Clerk, and late memben 
of the House of Representatives, on the left of the Pr. 
sident. 

The Heads of Departments and Ministers, and Charges 
of Foreign Nations, and the Mayor and Councils of the 
City of Washington, occupied a position on the portico 
west of the President and next tu the Committee. 

The ladies, and such persons as, by the rules of the 
two Houses, are entitled to admission on the floor of their 
Halls, and Civil, Military and Naval Officers, occupied 
the residue of the portico. : : 

The steps in front of the portico were occupied by 
ladies and gentlemen accompanying them; and citizens 
and strangers occupied the remainder of the steps an 
the area in front of the portico. 

After the delivery of the Inaugaral Address, the oulh 
was administered to the President by the Chief Justice; 
and the Vice President, Secretary, and members of W 
Senate, preceded by their Sergeant-at-Arms, returned 
the Senate chamber. 


Extract of a letter received in this city, from ® friend 
and intelligent gentleman, of the western border of és 
kansas, dated Jan. 17.—* The apprehension that _ 
a short time since of a difficulty arising among the — 
on account of the right of rudership, between A-pothle 
ho-la and M‘Intosh, has subsided, and I hope forever. 
Fourteen thousand Creeks have arrived in this want 
within this winter, and their condition is most — 
Those who have reached their new country, are wi ot 
any kind of shelter, having not yet had time t build; 
and the condition of several thousand yet on the ode 
still worse. They are almost naked, and are W! i 
shoes—and in this condition they are driven on by t 
contractors through all kinds of weather, just as if th 
were hogs. The snow within the last ten days ph : 
as much as eight inches deep, and they are barrie 
through it; the women and children frequently ma " 
the most heart-rending cries with hunger an aed 
herewith send you an Arkansas Gazette, which con . 
an article written on the subject of those Indians tthe 
is also another article in that paper, on the subject 
Creeks, in relation to Gen, Arbuckle having 
admittance at one of their councils. He has never 
refused admittance to any of their councils.” 


jn whit 


A loquacious tailor having asked a quaker 
fashion he would be measured—" In silence,” 
solemn reply. 
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